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FACTORS IN GERMANY | 


HE British, American and French Notes to the Soviet 

Government on the action of the latter in building up a 

formidable armed force in Eastern Germany bring into the 

open and gives full precision to facts that were already 
generally known in less detail. There is no doubt about what is 
happening. Ever since the Russians began indoctrinating General 
von Paulus and other officers captured at Stalingrad there has been 
reason to wonder what their purposes were. That question cannot 
be fully answered even now, for though the Allied Notes are specific 
so far as they go regarding the para-military formations—following 
disturbingly closely the Hitler model—which have taken place in 
Eastern Germany it cannot be supposed that everything material 
is Known regarding what is happening behind the barrier which 
divides Germany. But when it is asserted that some 50,000 Germans 
are embodied in military formations which include artillery, tank 
and infantry battalions, and are equipped in some cases with 
machine-guns, howitzers, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns and 
mortars, the substantial truth of the charges cannot be questioned. 
Numbers are likely to be no more than approximate, but on such 
matters as types of weapons there are enough Germans passing 
from the Eastern Zone to Western Germany to make the general 
testimony entirely credible. That all this is a flat violation of a 
whole series of war and post-war agreements, notably those con- 
cluded at Yalta and Potsdam, needs no demonstration. The necessity 
for the complete demilitarisation of Germany was then agreed by 
everyone, and in Western Germany demilitarisation is complete. 
The existence in Eastern Germany of a powerful German force, with 
the Soviet army of occupation behind it, constitutes a palpable 
danger, even though there are signs that service in the new forma- 
tions is by no means popular. Mr. Bevin suggested on Wednesday 
that Soviet policy was to stir up civil war on as large a scale as 
possible in Germany and Asia. There is nothing in the known facts 
to exclude that reading of the situation. 


Working Out the Schuman Plan 

The spate of questions about the exact nature of the Schuman 
plan has reached its peak, and the first answers are beginning to 
come in—from M. Schuman himself, from M. Jean Monnet, who 
8 one of -the main authors of the scheme, and from various 


anonymous official spokesmen. It is also essential to point ouf 
that some of the answers come from the text of the original state- 
ment made by the French Foreign Minister on May 9th—a rather 
neglected document containing a great deal of practical detail 
as well as the principles of the plan itself. M. Schuman has told 
the M.R.P. Congress that there will be a common policy for France 
and Germany in the matter of exports (a statement which steers 
well clear of any questions of the fundamental organisation of 
the industries), and that the new organisation will be subordinated 
to the Council of Europe (a very important statement indeed, 
which, since it suggests a possible method of modifying national 
sovereignty, seems to have attracted less attention than it deserves) 
He has also told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French 
Assembly that he is “almost certain” that no negotiations wiil 
take place without the participation of Britain. Presumably in 
preparation for such negotiations, British representatives have been 
firing questions at French officials and getting what might be 
described as searching answers. Any question of fundamentally 
altering the physical structure of European heavy industry must 
be worked out in the future through new development, rather 
than by interference with existing plants. The extremely difficult 
question of the limits of the steel industry, which gave the British 
Government so much trouble that it finally avoided it by arbitrarily 
nationalising certain firms, is not expected by the French to be 
difficult to answer. Indeed it is not difficult to answer provided 
that joint organisation is envisaged in terms of processes rather 
than of ownership, but since the British Government will almost 
certainly argue (if only to save its face at home) that ownership 
is vital to control, there are clearly dangers in this quarter. It will 
be a pity if political considerations are allowed to hold up progress 
at this early stage. The French are clearly doing all they can to 
hold the door open for the British Government. It is time that 
Mr. Bevin walked through with a good grace. 


Germany Looks West 

Dr. Adenauer’s insistence on the necessity of Germany's entry 
into the Council of Europe is very much to be welcomed. He is, 
considering Germany's interests—very rightly—not the 


of course, 
but this is a case where the two are identical. 


desires of the Allies, 
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The criticisms by Dr. Schumacher, who seems to get Jess and less 
ctive every time he speaks, appear to represent most, but 
not quite the whole, of his party. The attitude of the Allies towards 
accurately defined by Mr. McCloy at Hanover 
on Monday. It was, said the High Commissioner, the aim of the 
Western Powers to assist Germany to find democratic unity under 
a free Government, freely elected, and he added that “it was no 
a case of conquest and collaboration, but of co-operation and 
unity, because the future of Europe was at stake That is so 
true as to be almost elementary, but it is equally true that as 
Germany works her way back to full equahty with the rest of the 
nations of Western Europe certain sirains and tensions must inevit- 


constr 


Germany was 


longe 


ably arise. There will always be a party in Germany anxious to 
shake off all controls prematurely; there will always be some 
elements in France, and perhaps in other Allied countries, unduly 
suspicious of German motives and possible German policy. Allied 


occupation is fortunately not a difhculty, for few Germans desire to 
see the Allied troops removed while the international situation con- 


finues as it is. It is worth remembering, moreover, that while Ger- 
many is being urged from this side to join the Council of Europe, 
many Germans criticise what thev consider the lukewarm attitude of 
this country towards that bod) The impression is largely unjustified, 
and it is worth while going to some pains to dispel it, for a full 


détente between Germany and the rest of Western E 
likely to be attained on the floor of the Assembly Hall at Strasbourg 
than 


rope is more 


anvwhere else 


United Nations Handicaps 


In transmitting to Congress on Monday the Secret: of State's 


report on the activities of the United Nations in the preceding 
ve President Truman in a covering letter added some judic s 
ce ents on the report of the international organisation to date 


The report itself is necessarily a depressing document devoted 
, 


mainly to recording the deadlocks created by the Soviet Govern 
President observes 


ment’s consistent attitude. On that subject the 


that “in the presence of this wilful flouting by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the obligations assured by it under the Charter, the United 
Nations has taken the common-sense attitude of proceeding with its 


business as usual.” Unfortunately to proceed with business as usual 
s only in a limited degree possible. Part of the United Nations’ 
usual business is the admission of new members, but fully-qualified 
States like Ceylon, Portugal. Italy and several others are excluded 
because Russia votes against them. A convention on the control 
of atomic energy is urgently needed, but, as the State Department 
report recalls, the Soviet Government insisted on rejecting a plan 
which 49 nations had approved and put forward instead proposals 
which most of the 49 believed totally inadequate. It is part of 
the United Nations’ usual business to effect a reduction of arma- 

ents, but when for that purpose a reduction of the forces of the 


permanent members of the Security Council was proposed the 
Soviet Government Jast year vetoed the taking of a census of 
armaments, and any international verification of the reports which 


each nation sent in. At present the Soviet Government refuses 
to co-operate with any organ of the United Nations, however 
strictly technical and non-political, if a Chinese representative sits 
ounds for its protest, but none for the form the 
Business is far from proceeding as usual. 


on it; there are g 


protest takes 


The British Stake in China 

In a cool, objective but inevitably gloomy survey of the situation 
British China, Mr. W. J. Keswick, the 
cl an of the China Association, has made it clear that these 
face minent extinction. Encouraged by 
to st it their and Jater, when the Communist armies arrived, 
ssured by the Peking Government that they had a useful part to 
pi n the the British merchants, 
bankers and industrialists, not without personal risk and hardship, 
stuck it out The year which has since elapsed has shown no 
ng in the policy of restriction and exaction which the People’s 

nent has apphed to the foreign business community. Trade 


confronting interests in 


their own authorities 


posts 


reconstruction of the country, 


ware 


Gover 
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has been at a standstill, a continuous flow of funds has had to 
be pumped in, at an unrealistic rate of exchange, to Pay staffs 
and to meet the arbitrary fiscal commitments imposed by the 
Chinese authorities. This drain on their resources has already 
preved too much for some of the smaller firms, and even th 
larger ones are near the end of their tether. Of the alleviatio 
which was, reasonably enough, expected to follow our recognition 
of the Peking Government five months ago there are no signs, and 
our emissary in the capital 1s as powerless to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations as his compatriots are to conduct business transactions 
Complaints about the British attitude over Chinese representation 
at Lake Success and about the seventy transport aircraft detained at 
Hongkong pending a decision of the courts serve by implication 
as an excuse for Chinese policy; but it seems likely, since this 
policy is contrary to Chinese interests, that it is largely dictated 
from Moscow. There is a very faint ray of hope to be seen ig 
the recent evacuation by the Nationalists of the Chusan Islands 
at the mouth of the Yangtse, which must mean the partial lifting 
of the blockade and should ease conditions in Shanghai. But the 
outlook as a whole is unquestionably sombre. 


The Secrets of Abinger 
Out of all the conjecture and speculation about the Labour 
Party conference at Abinger last week-end there emerged a 
wuniqué which the Daily Herald, which might be expected to 
know more about what happened than most papers, was content 
1o print without addition, et 
| 


The ein t § ho do tht wise : for 


bellishment or editorial 
while the y 
uni mative official statement—which might be summed up in 
three of its unity, determination—said 
irtually nothing at all, the unofficial reporters outside the gates 
had said httle more. It may be that the Morrison faction, which 
is said to be for consolidating gains, got more of its way than 
the Bevan faction, which dless, 
but the Minister of Health showed no signs of dejection in th 
housing debate on Monday, and his hint of a General! Election 
n the near future can be given any construction anyone cares 
to put on it 


It was largely attended 


comment. 
more than usually 


kevwords, discussion, 


is said to be for charging on rega 


The fact is that the conference was a routine event. 
Obviously the whole field of Labour policy 

No conclusions were reached, but in 
the light of what was said at Abinger the national executive will 
in due course frame what will become the party's election policy 
if an election comes within twelve months after the conference. 
soon, then the Abinger talks will have 
made the rapid improvisation of a document so much simpler. 
The leaders of Labour, in short, were engaged in the kind of dis- 
cussions that they usually do engage in at this time of the year, 
and which it ts the more necessary to engage in at a moment when 
the nationalisation which has figured so prominently in the party 
programme till recentiv has been tacitly dropped in view of the 


was covered in discussion. 


If it comes unexpectedly 


existing Parliamentary situation If the party changes course 
rapidly, that will no doubt be ascribed to the Surrey air. But no 
such development seems in prospect. 
Legislating Backwards 

Lord Winster has made an effective contribution to the controversy 


on retroactive legislatic n by recalling that the Declaration of Human 
Rights, which the General Assembly of the United Nations, with 
the full concurrence of the British Government, has 
it down that “no one shall be held gu 


account of any act or omission which did not constitute 





adopted, lays 
penal offence on 
penal 


Itv of any 
nternational law, when the offence was 
committed.” This, of course, is plain justice, and the spirit of it 

espect of which Sir Stafford Cripps 
s introducing retrospective legislation. It may or may not be socially 
a good thing that shareholders should pay a director a large sum m 
order to retain his services indefinitely. If it is a bad thing, then let 
legislation be introduced te prohibit such transactions in the future. 
But when the Austin and Standard shareholders voted money 10 


offence under national or 


es squarely to the cases in 
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Mr. L. P. Lord and Sir John Black they were doing what was 
perfectly legal, and had been specifically declared by the courts to 
be legal. This Government has twice already been guilty of adopting 
this pernicious principle, in the Married Women Restraint on 
Anticipation Act and in the new Parliament Act. The challenge 
to this latest example of retroactive legislation ought without 
question to be carried into the division lobby. The Chancellor can 
establish the principle he seeks to establish by introducing legislation 
applying, as all normal legislation Goes apply, to the future. To 
a fundamental juristic canon for the sake of levying surtax 


violate 
The 


on sums negligible in relation to the Budget is indefensible. 
fact that Sir Stafford Cripps gave notice last year that he would 
in certain circumstances do what it is wholly improper to do does 
not strengthen his case in the slightest 


Sport on the Screen 

It was courageous of the Postmaster-General to intervene in 
the dispute which had arisen between the B.B.C. television depart- 
ment and the representatives of sport; there was no obligation 
on him to do so, and if no agreement had resulted much of the 
public’s disappointment would have descended on his head. The 
agreement which he has in fact helped to conclude is limited and 
temporary. since the figure of a hundred sporting events which 
are to be televised in a year is too haphazard to endure for long 
without being revised. The main value of the agreement is that 
it establishes a body to be known as the Sports Television Advisory 
Committee, to include representatives of all interested parties, 
including the public, which may be able to reach a wider and 
more permanent basis for understanding The committee has 
also been given the harder task of finding out what is the real 
financial effect of television on the sports which it covers. The 
reasonable assumption, which has led to the recent dispute, is that 
television reduces the revenue of the promoters of sports, but to 
what exte.t this is so is at present a matter of more or less complete 
guesswork. It is fairly safe to assume that there would be no 
empty seats at Wembley or the centre court at Wimbledon how- 
ever brilliantly the events that take place there were transferred 
to the screen, but other sports such as boxing, which are more 
exacting and uncomfortable to watch on the spot, are obviously 
likely to suffer. The new committee will presumably devote a 
good deal of attention to the position in America, where the 
popularity of television is very largely due to its efficient covering 
of sport. There the main sufferers have been the cinemas rather 
than the sports promoters. 


Sir Leslie’s Congé ’ 

It would be affectation to pretend that the severance between 
Sir Leslie Plummer and the Overseas Food Corporation is not 
good news. It is the best possible news. Sir Leslie, no doubt, 
has great ability. He was no doubt a most efficient newspaper- 
manager. A successful chairman of the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion he unquestionably was not. The series of resignations from 
the Corporation’s directorate or staff, the unconcealed discontent 
among oflicials who refrained from resigning, were traceable far 
more to the view held, rightly or wrongly, of the chairman in London 
than to any other cause. Now the chairman goes, and the mention 
of compensation makes it clear under what circumstances he goes. 
Mr. Webb, who initiated an enquiry into the whole groundnuts 
situation as soon as he took office, has acted, as a result of the 
enquiry, with courage and decision. No argument or persuasion 
would induce Mr. Strachey to part with Sir Leslie, but with a 
new man at the Ministry of Food there are clearly new policies. 
It is probably no more than a coincidence that Mr. Webb made 
his announcement the day after Mr. Strachey had flown off to 
Malaya, but there is something almost symbolic in it. Ground- 
nuts officials most outspoken in their criticism of the existing 
f have always insisted on the inherent potentialities of the 
scheme. That makes a wise selection of a successor to Sir Leslie 


all-important. Mr. Webb has only half completed his 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY’S debate had the usual concomitants of a 
discussion of housing—plenty of politics, much heat at 
times and Mr. Bevan. No such debate is complete ia 
which the Minister of Health does not raise anything from a pro- 


longed squall to a gale. It was a gale on Monday night. A few 
minutes before the division Mr. Churchill turned up. Instantly, 


Mr. Bevan appealed to his late arrival as proof that Mr. Churchill 
is not genuinely interested in housing. The winds of wrath rose 
immediately on the Opposition benches and they were not unmixed 
with glee. Mr. Bevan had blundered. He was delivered into the 
hands of the enemy at last. If late arrival was to be a criterion of 
the degree of interest in housing what about complete absence ? 
A hundred Conservative index fingers, backed by a blend of furious 
cheers and furious laughter, were pointing to the Prime Minister’s 
vacant seat on the Treasury bench. Mr. Bevan had called up the 
storm and it did not subside. Perhaps he did not want it to. He 
stood, unable to speak, while the seconds ticked away. In this way, 
he came within a fraction of talking out the motion on which the 
division was taken. Indeed, he thought he had actually talked it 
out and so did those behind him. They made the greatest noise 
of the night in protesting—unavailingly—that the motion had been 
talked out. The reports of the working party on the building indus- 
try and the Anglo-American productivity committee got cursory 
treatment, which was hardly surprising in a debate of this sort. 
Mr. Duncan Sandys saw them largely as vindicating all the Con- 
servatives have said in criticism of the Government's policy. Mr. 
Stokes, Herculean and hearty, treated them with a breezy super- 
ficiality. Mr. Bevan did not bother about them at all He was too 
busy prosecuting his fiery polemic against the Conservatives. 


. * * * 


I heard only the first of the two days’ debate on the 
economic situation in the House of Lords. It began with a speech 
of an hour each from Lord Cherwell and Lord Pakenham. Neither? 
could do much more than recapitulate, however effectively, his 
party’s case on the Budget and economic problems already 
exhausted in the Commons But once more the two men presented 
the House with as pretty a duel of wit as Parliament can provide 
in these days. Hardly any one uses the rapier now. Lord Pakenham, 
commenting on Lord Cherwell’s speech, notes its “urbanity, wit 
and political fanaticism.” Lord Cherwell submits some figures and 
addressing Lord Pakenham observes: “ The noble Lord will correct 
my figures if they are wrong—and I have no doubt he will 
correct them if they are right.” Lord Cherwell’s speech was studded 
with good things. .“* Cromwell would not have dared that.” That 
was on Mr. Dalton’s description of his recent minor relaxation of 
restrictions on building as an experiment in freedom. The several 
ministerial assurances that we have been rounding the corner evoked 
the comment: “When you have rounded a corner four times you 
are pretty well where you began.” This wit of Lord Cherwell’s had 
Lord Samuel, as well as others, frequently amused and Lord Samuel 
is a fastidious judge in this line. With the wit, however, goes an 
intellectual contempt for Socialism as a doctrine, and it is this that 
rouses Lord Pakenham’s ire, controlled though it may be. Lord 
Blackford, a Conservative and a director of the Midland Bank, 
jumped in where his leaders have feared to tread. Untroubled by, 
Mr. Churchill's fears of the electioneering uses Labour might make 
of detailed proposals for economies he produced a plan for cutting 
expenditure on the National Health Service, food subsidies, educa- 
tion and defence by £600,000,000 

. * * * 


Mr. Bevin has the good will, political and personal, of the whole 
House of Commons save for a little Labour remnant, and at ths 
opening of the debate on South-East Asia on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Eden expressed the hope that the operation that now lies ahead 
of him may finally restore his health members warmly endorsed 
the sentiment. His remarks on Russia's promotion of civil war as 
an instrument of foreign policy held the House more than anything 


H. B 


else in a speech that was again rather shambling in torm 
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LIGHT ON 


HE past few weeks should have seen a great clarification 

of the public mind on the subject of British building. When 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in his Budget 
speech that the house-building programme would be stabilised 
at 200,000 houses a year for three years he may not have 
conveyed much comfort to the house-seekers, to the builders or, 
for that matter, to his colleague the Minister of Health, but he 
at least provided a fixed starting-point for future thinking on 
the subject. Then, in the present month, appeared the reports 
of the Working Party on Building and of the Productivity Team 
which recently visited the United States and the second report 
of the Girdwood Committee on the Cost of House-Building. 
All three, in their different ways, have been admirable. They 
have provided a great deal of information to British people for 
whom, despite the multiplication of centrifugal forces pulling 
the family apart, home is still the centre of the scheme of living 


All of this information about methods, 
enlightened planning and unenlightened meddling is of vital 
interest to the people at large, and much of it, quite apart from 
its personal reference, is fascinating in its own right. What is 
more—and this needs stressing—much of it heartening, revealing 
as it does the amount of responsible thinking which goes into 
building and the advances to which this thinking has led. There 
is no longer much excuse for confused thought and aimless 
argument about building and housing. The material for a 
balanced judgement exists and is available. And this fact con- 
stitutes a sharp indictment of the politicians who put up such 
a miserable display in the House of Commons on Monday. 
With minor exceptions none of the spokesmen of either Govern- 
ment or Opposition in the debate on the housing programme 
ever seemed likely to get away from the convention—the very 
old and very wearisome convention—that housing is primarily 
the heaven-sent bone for a political dog-fight. 

Neither in this debate, nor indeed in the whole intermittent 
argument on housing since the war, has either party come near to 
a balanced and responsible view of a very important human 
question. If the Government—not merely this Government, but 
any Government—tries to meet the urgent demand for more 
and more houses, it is readily accused of overloading the industry. 
If it tries to get rid of overloading it is equally freely accused 
of not meeting its promises to house the people. If it sets high 
standards of building and equipment it is criticised for holding 
up the work for the sake of refinements, and if it lowers those 
standards it is accused of putting up hovels. If it publishes no 
programme it is attacked for hesitation ; and if it publishes a 
programme its figures are immediately treated as an Aunt Sally. 
If it seems to neglect the human aspect of the question it is 
called callous and if it mentions that aspect it is called hypo- 
To state this situation is by no means to defend the 
Ihe exchange 


costs, standards, 


critical. 
present Minister of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 
of twisted arguments is a game at which two sides can play, 
and Mr. Bevan has always been perfectly ready to play it. In 
fact, as Monday's debate showed, he can play it with rather 
more skill than anyone in the Tory ranks. But that is not the 
point. The point is that it is a silly game, which ought to stop 
as soon as possible. 

rhe job to be done is plain enough, and it is the business of all 
concerned, including politicians, to get on with it. It would 
not be true te say that in the matter of providing new houses 
and replacing bad old ones the sky is the limit, but at least 


the end of the process is well out of sight. For the time being 
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BUILDING 


the amount of building work which can be undertaken is quite 
properly limited by a Governmental decision as to what Part 
of the national resources in material and labour can be devoted 
to it. If the Opposition thinks that the figure of 200,000 houses 
a year is too low, then it is its duty to say exactly why it is too 
low, to specify which activities are to lose in order that house. 
building may gain, and to prove that the dislocation caused by 
another alteration to the programme—a type of dislocation 
which the Working Party found to be too prevalent in the past 

is justified. A great deal of aimless recrimination aboyt 
failures to keep past promises might have been avoided if both 
parties had settled down to make their promises realistic instead 
of making wild guesses about the possible and the desirable. 
Again the present fashionable argument about the possible 
lowering of housing standards might readily be settled if the 
wishes of house-seekers were sought on the plain alternative 
of an adequate house now or a house including several refine. 
ments later. Nobody can have it both ways. The Girdwood 
Committee, which knows far more about the matter than even 
the most vociferous newspaper, has plainly indicated that a 
number of economies could be made at once without seriously 
damaging the quality and convenience of local authority houses 
The Opposition as well as the Government must make up its 
mind about how far it is willing to go in this direction. There 
is no need to rush to extremes. The scope for economies is in 
any case not large. But it is not negligible, and the safeguards 
against jerry-building are adequate. 

There is the additional incentive to practical and informed 
argument that many of the problems of planning posed by 
building have a wider application, outside the industry itself 
The question of “ overloading.” which was made the excuse for 
a great deal of verbal irrelevance in Monday’s debate, provides 
a ready example. From time to time since the war the building 
industry has found itself quite unable to cope with the work 
it was required to do. Mr. Bevan chose to turn this argument 
back against the Opposition and to accuse them of contradicting 
themselves when they called for more building. But the real 
point is that the phenomenon loosely referred to as “ over- 
loading ” is, quite simply, bad planning. What happened was 
that there was no realistic co-ordination of the demands made 
with the materials and labour available and with the prospects 
for getting the same materials and labour to the right places 
at the right times. The result was failure and at times complete 
breakdown, for which the Government, as the planning authority, 
was largely to blame. And it will certainly not get rid of its share 
of the blame through mere juggling with words 

The fact is that the building industry provides an excellent 
illustration of the proper scope and function of planning. Any 
reasonable person will agree that the amount of building that 
can be undertaken at the present time is limited. The Govern- 
ment is the best body to fix the limit and also to lay down broad 
rules to ensure that such building as takes place does not conflict 
with town and country planning. But it is equally clear that it 
should not go straight to the other extreme and proceed to 
interfere in every detail of the activity of every builder. The 
Working Party report made it quite clear that there had 
been too much concentration on petty controls and not enough 
attention to the proper sphere of planning, which lies between 
the broad directions which have to be given by the Government 
and the day-to-day details which can be left to the men on the 
job. The report of the Productivity Team showed that we have 
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4 greatdeal to learn trom the Americans in the matter of pre- 
planning, co-ordination and research. There is no reason why 
the industry should not learn these lessons, particularly if the 
Government will keep out of the light, stop fixing the proportion 
between local authority houses to let and private houses for sale 
without reference to geographical differences, realise that the 
right size of the planning unit is a matter to be decided on facts 
rather than on theories, and spend less time thinking up smart 


answers to Tory criticisms. The industry will still have to be 
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held responsible for its own efficiency. It will have to act quickly 
to remove the reproach of a level of productivity still some 25 
per cent. below pre-war. But it can do it. Some brakes on 
efficiency are being removed. Handicaps due to the war, frequent 
changes in the programme, scarcity of materials, lowering of 
morale, and the difficulties imposed by a régime of full employ- 
ment are all being overcome. The road is open, but building will 
always need the encouragement and the spur of an enlightened 
public and an enlightened Parliament. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


should be a strong demand for reconsideration of 
railway meal prices. A 
6d. for a_ breakfast 

full breakfast, and 


HERE 
the proposed increase in 
Cambridge college. charges Is 

equal in quality to the railway 
more ample: the railway charge is to be 4s. A London 
restaurant which I frequent provides an excellent three-course 
hot lunch, excellently served, for 2s. 3d.; another, of much 
the same standard, charges 3s., including coffee ; the railway charge 
is to be Ss. without coffee. When all allowance is made for 
restaurant-car costs, this discrepancy is too great. British Railways 
should be able to do better than that. The alternative, and a dis- 
tasteful one, will be snack-boxes or home-made sandwiches in the 
carriage—as pre-1900. Of the two, instead of the same meal at 
a higher price, a simpler meal at the same price would be very 
much preferable, at any rate in the third-class car. That the rank- 
and-tile traveller, drinking only water and no coffee and confining 
his tip to the bare 10 per cent., should be unable to get lunch on 
the train for less than Ss. 6d. is all wrong. Lord Inman's successor 
as chairman of the Railway Hotels Executive should look into this 
It is explained that costs are high ; then 


fully 


quickly and very closely 
determine to lower them. 
* . * * 

When I assumed last week that, since the Organisation 
Economic Co-operation had recommended that member countries 
should fix the allowance for tourists at the equivalent of 150 dollars, 
tourists would now get £53 instead of £50 I was reckoning without 
the sharp practice of the Treasury. When Mr. Edelman put a 
question on the subject to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Tuesday Sir Stafford answered blandly that when the recommenda- 
tion was accepted it was made clear that “ we regarded the existing 
£50 allowance as being broadly equivalent to 150 dollars.” It is, 
of course, not equivalent to 150 dollars. Sir Stafford, who fixed the 
£ at 2.80 dollars in September and now puts it at 3 dollars in order 
to do down British tourists (planners’ arithmetic, no doubt), will, I 
hope, be pressed further on this. I wonder whether any other 
country, member of O.E.E.C., is practising this particular kind of 
shabbiness at the expense of its tourists. 150 dollars, with the £ at 
its statutory rate of $2.80, is equal to £53 11s. 5d. 

7 * * * 

Whether the archery contest between Oxford and Cambridge 
would have excited more passionate interest if it had taken place 
at Oxford than it did at Cambridge is a matter of speculation. 
It could hardly, at any rate, have had a more ideal setting. Trinity 
Backs on Sunday afternoon when the sun came out after rain were 
almost unbelievably green—the grass, the willows weeping into 
the river where the punts and canoes went up and down, the young 
limes growing their hardest to replace that “long line” which 
Tennyson celebrated, and which in the interests of public safety 
the college was under tragic compulsion to fell a couple of years 
ago. The targets, four of them, were set up in a row on the 
tennis-courts, the arrows flew (quite indiscriminately as it seemed) to 
hit some part of them with a satisfying thud or gradually build up a 
sort of cheval de frise on the grass all round, young women from 
Girton or Newnham wrote things down on paper, and every now 
and then the archers themselves came up in a bunch to examine 
the impaled targets for themselves. In the end, it was assumed, 
one side won. The Times said Cambridge. Quite possibly. 


for 


The 1950 Who's Who, | observe, costs 85s. To persons in my 
position that sounds a lot, but there are those who would gladly 
part with 850s. rather than miss Who's Who. The main value of the 
volume no doubt is practical; it is indispensable for persons who 
for reasons creditable or otherwise want to know things about other 
people. But study of it can equally be an infinitely entertaining 
diversion. If you bear in mind that every entry is an autobiography, 
not a compilation by the editor, you soon find character staring you 
in the face as plain as fact. When you find a writer bumping out his 
record with every little triviality he has ever been guilty of, and so 
securing twice as much in inches as a more distinguished operator 
in the same line of business, you know what to expect if (by mis- 
fortune) you ever meet him. There is that odd requirement, too, 
about recreations. Does that also cast a sidelight on character? At 
any rate you can almost literally see eminent persons who obviously 
have none at all scouring their brains in the effort to invent one. 
My eye, as I write, falls on “ croquet.” That seems no worse an 
improvisation than anything else, if it does a little stamp a man. 
“Oh God, Oh Montreal.” 


* * * . 


Croquet. 


Possibly not everyone noticed an entry in the “In Memoriam” 
column of last Friday’s Times (between “ West” and “ Pritchard ”) 
It ran: 

QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN.—The Martyr Queen of England 
beheaded May 19, 1536. “The Gospel Light first beamed from 
Bullen’s eyes ” (Gray). “That most holy Queen” (Alesse). “ Whose 
soul | doubt not but is in blessed felicity with God” (Archbishop 
Parker). “Another Hester for England’s salvation, both in her 
selfe and royal Bud succeeding, as the Heavens and World doe 
witnesse to this day” (Speed). In gratitude for the Open Bible she 
procured for the people of England.—G. E. Connor. 

She may have been all that, but the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
describes her, I regret to say, as “a weak, giddy woman of no 
stability of character.” However she did give birth to Elizabeth, 
who inherited no such qualities 

* * * * 

In spite of a letter in last week’s Spectator, I remain unconvinced 
that Derbyshire Education Committee is justified in spending 
£17,000 in the purchase of a mansion to be used as a school for 
rock-climbers. It is clear from reports in the local Press that in 
parts of Derbyshire, at any rate, buildings for schools for ordinary 
children from five to fifteen are badly needed. This £17,000 would 
help a good deal to provide them. A rock-climbing school may be an 
excellent thing in its way, but I should have thought its provision 
was the business of some national body, voluntary or official, not 
of a single county Education Committee. 

e a . ® 

The Wisden lunch is old news now, but it was too late for mention 
here last week. It attracted a galaxy of cricketers out of flannels 
and elicited some extremely good speaking from Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, who comes of a cricketing family, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
who I think does not, but has made cricket history (in Moscow) 
and Sir Pelham Warner, who is cricket personified. I liked Mr. 
Wilson’s observation that he would always have M. Molotov as 
wicket-keeper, because he lets nothing pass, but never as umpire, 
because he can only say No ; and Mr. Lyttelton’s lament that Wisden 
has (for some reason) dropped the entry, “ Wales, Frederick Prince 
of, killed by a cricket ball.” JANUS 
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Realities in Burma 
By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS 


OR some generations it has been customary to speak of the 
ingrained pessimism of the East, and to contrast it with the 
active hopefulness of the Western peoples. Of late, however, 

the réles have been reversed. While the West seems to have lost 
heart, those Eastern nations which have recently become self- 
governing tend to indulge in uncritical optimism. Thakin Nu, the 
Burmese Prime Minister, seems to have surrendered completely to 
this mood during his recent visit to London, when he painted a 
picture of the present conditions and future prospects of Burma 
which impartial observers are quite unable to confirm. The Prime 
Minister spoke of the imminent end of the rebellion, declared that 
the Government had the measure of the Communists, referred to the 
plan for economic development and expressed a warm desire to 
co-operate with British investors and technicians. 

On no one of these four points could his statement be accepted 
by anyone who had recently visited Burma.* Throughout most of 
Lower Burma the Government writ does not yet run; the Com- 
munists are in command of many local areas; the economic life 
of the country is almost at a standstill: while almost everything 
possible has been done to frighten away foreign investment and to 
discourage the admission of British technicians. In all that he says 
Thakin Nu is undoubtedly sincere, but like so many of his country- 
men he has not yet begun to distinguish hopes from achievements 
A closer analysis than his is necessary here. 

Soon after the end of the war, except for the Karens, most of 
the people who counted in the political life of Burma were included, 
more or less loosely, in the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, 
which was later to form the first Government of independent 
Burma. Unfortunately the murder of Aung San in 1947 deprived 
the party of effective leadership, and Thakin Nu, who gallantly 
stepped into his place, was completely unable to hold it together. 
The White Flag Communists, or Stalinites, were the first to go into 
rebellion, but they were soon followed by the People’s Volunteer 
Organisation, which had originally been Aung San’s private army. 
If the Burma Government had taken decisive steps to settle the 
claims of the Karens, it could perhaps have coped with these 
rebellious groups—but the Karens, traditionally suspicious of, and 
hostile to, the Burmans, soon came to the 
that the Government did not mean to 
pendence which they claimed, and they in 
joined in the rebellion. The Red Flag Communists, said to be 
Trotskyites, and the mutineers from the army all took a hand 
in the fighting which began early in 1948. There were, however, 
no stable groupings, and none of the parties had any real central 
organisation. Burma broken up into a 
of small areas, each controlled by a 
rebel factions 

Early in 1949 the Karens advanced to within a few 
Rangoon, but though they were better fighting men 
Government troops their supplies and ammunition were inadequate, 
and in recent months the pressure of the Goverment forces has 
been too much for them. They have, as Thakin Nu stated, been 
driven north of Toungoo, but they are by no means broken and 
they have behind them the shelter of the hills. They are not 
fighting from any love of disorder, but for the specific purpose of 
securing autonomy. They will make peace now, just as they would 
have done two years ago, if the Government is willing to do a deal 
with them—but if that willingness is not forthcoming they may 
continue in rebellion for a long time. 

Unfortunately the Burman army is weak, lacking in proper trans- 
port and badly organised. It is able to capture any specific area 
on which it may concentrate attention, but as the troops move 
forward they are often unable to hold their lines of communication, 
and one or other of the rebel bands closes in behind them, 
During most of the last eighteen months the P.V.O.s or White Flag 
Communists have dominated the area on both sides of the Irrawaddy 
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* Sir Percival Griffiths, who is Political Advisor to the India, Pakistan 


and Burma Association, has lately returned from Burma.—Ed. Srectator. 
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river as far north as Magwe. In the past month, however, the 
Government position has been strengthened. A considerable 
number of rebels have been driven west of the Irrawadd\ river, and 
some sections of the P.V.O.s have shown signs of a desire to come 
to terms. Thakin Nu is perhaps right in saying that the Position 
has improved, but he is wrong in ignoring the large areas stil! 
entirely out of the control of the Government and the still large; 
areas where no administration of any kind exists 
to claim that “ civil war is on the point of ending 


It is far too soon 


Throughout most of Burma, except in the hill areas to the north 
the machinery of law and order has been out of action for a lop 


g 
time. Rebel groups have competed with one another in raiding 
and looting, and even on the admission of the Burma Finance 


Minister damage done to Government property 
September, 1949, amounted to £15,000,000 sterling 
must have been greatly exceeded since then 
Finance Minister tells 


in a 


alone, up to 
a figure which 
Still more damage, the 
us, has been done to private property, and 
of districts, there was hardly any semblance of 
security.” The position is little better now than it was then, and 
even if the insurgents were rounded up it would be long before 
the administrative machinery could operate normally. 

The politicians who form the Burma Government today are 
nearly all men with no practical experience of any kind behind 
them perhaps for this reason, they do not realise how 
appallingly bad the administration is, even in those areas where 
the power of government is unchallenged. Unlike the people of 
India, Burmans have held aloof from modern business and industrial 
development, and had never therefore even begun to learn the 
art of organisation. They have been quite unequal to the task 
of replacing the experienced administrators of the I.C.S., and their 
lot has been made still harder by the wholesale corruption which 
is so marked in Burma today. 

The transport system has completely broken down, and this, 
combined with the general insecurity, still paralyses the economic 
life of the country. On neither railways nor rivers are there any 
regular services except over short stretches, and even if Government 
control is re-established it will be a considerable time before 
important railway bridges and tracks can be restored. Steamers 
ply to the Delta under gunboat convoy, but they are very irregular 
and on the main stretch of the Irrawaddy they do not ply at all 
In his optimistic statement the Prime Minister omitted to mention 
that the great teak forests were not being exploited, that the lead 
and silver mines were not working and that the B.O.C. had not 
been able to repair the pipe-line between the oilfields and the 
refineries. Burma today imports oil instead of exporting it, and 
it is difficult to know what the Prime Minister meant when he said 
that “ Burma hopes to increase the export of oil substantially as 
normal conditions return.” In the mean time the B.O.C. and other 
industrial concerns are being forced by the Government to continue 
employing thousands of men for whom they have no work 


number 


and, 


The only satisfactory feature of the economic situation is that 
rice exports continue, though on a scale of about one-third of that 
The financial position of the Gove 


raiding capital 


prevailing before the war 
ment is naturally difficult, and has been met only by 
funds and by reducing imports to a level which would preciude 
any possibility of industrial development even if other conditions 
permitted. 

[The Prime Minister stated that his Government desired to en 
courage foreign capital investment, but they do not seem to have 
the slightest conception of how to go about it. They have harassed 
foreign industry by their unreasonable approach to the problem of 
surplus labour ; they have put considerable difficulties in the way 
of employment of foreign technicians; and they have failed to 
pay compensation to those industries which they have seen fit to 
nationalise. They have, in fact, done almost everything necessary 
to convince foreign investors that they should keep clear of Burma. 

In spite of all this, most outside observers regard the present 
Government as better than any available alternative. They have 
learnt something from their mistakes, and they have shed some of 
the crude economic theories with which they started. Moreover, 
they are not aligned with world Communist organisations, and it is, 
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on all counts, highly desirable that they should remain in power. 


This is the iin justification for the recent Commonwea!th loan 
to Burma, which must be regarded as part of the attempt to prevent 
the spread of Communism tn South-East Asia The Government 
of Burma must, however, work out its own salvation, and the 
starting-point must be a real determination to settle with the Karens 


It is perhaps not for foreign Governments to tel! Burma what that 
t should be, but it is very right and proper that they should 
state clearly that Burma can expect no further help unless she 
shows a greater desire to solve this problem than she has hitherto 
displayed. | ntil that development takes place, outsiders must be 
pardoned for treating Thakin Nu's optimistic statement with a great 


deal of scepticism 


Round the Bend in Kenya 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


settlemen 


Nairobi, May 
H. we're all a bit round the bend in Kenya. The altitude 
you know.” This was a Government official in Nairobi, 
laughing off some trifling aberration on the part of a 

senior colleague. Some 25,000 of Kenya's 30,000 Europeans live 

xt 6.000 feet or more above sea-level, and the altitude, responsible 
for the delightful climate of Nairobi and the Highlands—a climate 
of spring mornings, summer afternoons and autumn evenings 
is reasonable excuse, too, for every kind of Kenya eccentricity, 
from the events of 1923, when the settlers planned an armed 
ebellion and the seizure of the Governor's person, .o the slightly 
irresponsible exhilaration with which the colony’s young white 
women are sometimes rightly or wrongly credited. 

Down on the coast, where at Dar-es-Salaam the affairs of the 
neighbouring territory of Tanganyika are administered in a sticky 
heat that one would have thought more trying than mere height 
to white men’s tempers, the altitude is blamed for Kenya’s reaction 
to Tanganyika’s recent memorandum on constitutional reform. It 
is beyond even suspicion now that neither the Colonial Office nor 
the United Nations—the two bogeys with which Kenya children are 
scared into bed at nights—had any previous knowledge of the 
famous memorandum, which was nothing more than a confidential 
briefing by Sir Edward Twining, the Governor, of the territory’s 
Constitutional Development Committee, now collecting evidence 
for an advisory report on constitutional changes. But its publica- 
tion by an enterprising up-country Kenya newspaper led to an 
agitation by the Kenya Electors’ Union, of which one of the mani- 
festations was a series of meetings at which such resolutions were 
passed as that recommending an “ ever-increasing association with 
the Rhodesians, and, further south, for attaining an ever-increasing 
degree of unity of policy [on the part of Europeans] be it by way 
f federation or otherwise.” 

What business is it of Kenya’s? To some extent its settlers 
meddle, for the coffee-planters of Tanganyika’s 

Northern Province —and there were meaning nods in Dar-es-Salaam 

when they told me that “they live high up, too,”—had invoked 

the aid of the Electors’ Union, which represents non-official white 

Opinion in Kenya, in resisting what they regarded as a threat to 

hite supremacy. Not that the appeal was necessary. Kenyas 

settlers have always maintained that East Africa js their washpot, 

d over Tanganyika they cast out their shoe. “The removal of 


were asked to 


Tanganyika from United Nations trusteeship, and its incorporation 
vithin the Empire,” and “* the creation of a new British East African 
Dominion under European leadership” are two of the declared 


ims of the Electors’ Union. 

But Tanganyika’s officials still ask what business it is of Kenya’s. 
It is less than four years since Britain voluntarily placed the terri- 
tory under trusteeship (it had been held under a League of Nations 
mandate since 1920) and declared her policy as one that would 
“ensure to the local inhabitants an ever-increasing share of respon- 
sibility in the administration of the territory.” United Nations 
trusteeship in any case obliges an Administering Power, under 
Article 76 of the Charter, to develop the trust territory towards 
self-government or independence. It is vain, says Tanganyika 
Offictaldom, for Kenya farmers to talk of the political union of 
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East Africa before the people of Tanganyika are in a position to 
decide for themselves whether they want to enter into a union 
with other East African territories. Political union is at present 
constitutionally impossible. 

Kenya’s settlers may argue, and with some justification, that the 
political, economic and—above all—strategic reasons for union are 
too urgent to wait for the education of Tanganyika’s Africans in 
self-government. “Capricorn Africa” is to be the western world’s 
defence against a possible Communist left hook through China and, 
it may be, India. And Communism won't wait. The territories 
must unite now, and under white leadership. It is easy, though, 
to mistake dominance for leadership. Leadership implies a 
majority’s willingness to be led, and Indian and African reactions to 
the activities of the Electors’ Union suggest that it is better, how- 
ever dangerous the delay, to await the enlightenment of the African 
than to nag and frighten him into the arms of the Communists 

It is only a few weeks ago that the East Africa Indian National 
Congress and the Kenya African Union sank their own differences 
and called a mass meeting to “ deprecate the racial issues raised by 
non-official Europeans, which have created among the non- 
Europeans of East Africa feelings of resentment and insecurity.” 
And it was a self-proclaimed. Communist, Mr. Makhan Singh, 
general secretary of the East African T.U.C., who put to the meeting 
that the “ real solution is the complete independence and sovereignty 
of the East African territories . . . under a democratic government 
elected by the people.” Mr. E. W. Mathu and Mr. A. B. Patel, 
African and Indian nominated members respectively of the Kenya 
Legislative Council, dissociated themselves from this resolution on 
the grounds that the meeting had been called only to discuss the 
Tanganyika proposals, but it was carried by a vociferous majority. 

There seems little sense in the present introduction here of anti- 
Communist legislation when the one vocal section of the white 
population is busy driving responsible Africans and Indians on to 
the same platform as the local Communist leader. One thing more 
than any other that has upset the non-Europeans here is the Kenya 
settlers’ approach to Dr. Malan. There is no doubt that Mr. Mathu 
spoke for every African and Indian in the country, and with great 
moderation, when he said that the non-Europeans were “ naturally 
disturbed at the trend towards importing South African racial 
policies,” adding that “ we already had some of them in Kenya.” 

Ihe total white population of Kenya is rather less than that of 
Dover, and it may be that if the town councillors of Dover (with 
all respect) took it upon themselves to plan the future of a territory 
as large as France, Germany and Italy put together, with a native 
population of some seventeen million—it may be that they, too, 
would suffer an occasional lapse from statesmanship. But the town 
councillors of Dover, besides minding their own business and recog- 
nising their own limitations, live at sea-level, and are hardly likely 
to ask even the Lord Provost of Edinburgh to lay their grievances 
before the central government. 

Kenya's electors, on the other hand, not only approached Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, which is one thing, but Dr. Malan, which is very 
much another, to speak for them to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment: and it is hard to imagine a more stupid blunder. The 
Electors’ Union's spokesman has described it to me as “an 
unofficial * approach, and an embarrassing one, but the Electors’ 
Union has done nothing that I know of to disavow it. And the 
African decides, naturally enough, to judge the local European by 
the company he chooses. 

Curiously enough, I found Dar-es-Salaam gratified rather than 
irritated by the promptness, and even by the irresponsibility, of the 
Electors’ Union's response to the Tanganyika memorandum. The 
approach to Dr. Malan, particularly, alienated many of the more 
sober of the territory's white settlers from their cousins across the 
border—settlers who might otherwise have opposed whatever plan 
the Government eventually produces. White opinion in Tanganyika 
is now deeply divided, with the Northern Province extremists more 
and more isolated. Their flat assertion that Government policy 


was to remove all European settlers from the territory has already 
been answered by the recent increase from thirty-three to ninety- 
nine years as the term of leasehold for European-held land, and the 
Imperial Government's declaration that 


European settlement is 
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necessary in the general interest of the territory. Meanwhile, the 
Africans and Indians now being canvassed for their views by the 
Constitutional Development Committee are all the readier with 
them because of the publicity earned by the noisier Europeans. 
There is no likelihood, when the committee presents its report, 
of the creation of the common roll that the die-hards fear. 
What is in the mind of the Tanganyika Government is the gradual 
introduction of a democratic system for Africans by means of 
election by acclamation for the village councils, which would act 
as electoral colleges for chieftains’ and provincial councils, and 
these in turn—as a future possibility—for the central legislature. 
The system as a whole would be brought in step by step and over 
a period of years. The Government has no present intention of 
meeting the Indian demand for equal representation for all races 
—only of implementing Britain’s promise to the United Nations 
by introducing the African to the workings of democracy, and 
beginning at the lowest local level. It seems honourable, moderate 
and sensible enough, but from 6,000 feet above sea-level it looks 
like red revolution, black anarchy, the yellow peril and blue ruin. 


Wavell of Cyrenaica 
By PETER FLEMING 
N immense, patient strength—perhaps that is the quality in 

Lord Wavell which seems, now that he is dead, the most 

important part of his character. With it went gentleness, 
and wisdom, and a remarkable humility. His one eye looked 
quizzically rather than sardonically upon the world, and he 
retained a certain innocence of spirit, the uprightness—almost— 
of a small boy who does not yet know that there are alternatives 
to uprightness. He was shy and reserved, and his reserve was 
a handicap in public life. He was, for instance, seldom understood 
and almost always undervalued by Americans, who found it incom- 
prehensible that so legendary a figure should be so little concerned 
to underwrite the legend with some sort of panache ; and he could 
not command that extra impulse of affability or effusiveness which 
is so useful a lubricant when dealing with Orientals. 

Behind his taciturn manner, and the draw! which often held 
an unnecessary note of diffidence, and that speculative but too easily 
disinterested eye, there was a vivid apprehension of beauty, a boyish 
sense of humour and a quiet capacity for enjoying life. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to self-revelation which he allowed himself 
was the marginal comments in his anthology, Other Men's 
Flowers ; and the man who emerges from these brief but charm- 
ing asides is very different from the monolithic figure which he 
was sometimes apt to cut in public. Feeling as well as style came 
out in some of his orders of the day, and the latent warmth of 
his personality expressed itself in innumerable unobtrusive acts 
of kindness. He had, moreover, a sort of sunniness—again some- 
how recalling, to me at any rate, a littke boy—which would break 
out in off moments. As we all trotted back to breakfast from a 
long scrambling gallop over the unlovely plains round Delhi, a 
sound not readily distinguishable from a giggle would emanate from 
the august figure on the big bay. “ Did I ever tell you,” he would 
begin, “ about the Russian admiral ? " and as he told us the anecdote 
(which was invariably very funny and revealed him as something 
of a connoisseur of the ridiculous in human nature), the mask 
which could look so grim would become full of glee, and one 
suddenly saw in the bay's rider a sort of eternal youthfulness. 
He was a very lovable character. 

That lift of the heart which his destruction of the Italian armies 
in the desert gave to the whole Empire is not easy to recapture 
now ; and events soon proved that the battles which he won were 
not decisive. But that first campaign had about it a style and a 
mastery which will, I imagine, ensure it an honourable and perhaps 
a unique place in the annals of modern warfare. It combined 
the well-timed grace of a drive through the covers with the impu- 
dence of a practical joke. It took skill and dash to win it; but 
—even more—it took immense courage to fight it at all. For 
when it was launched we did not know as much about the weak- 
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ness of the huge Italian forces as we soon found out ; and Wavelf’s 
other commitments in Africa might well have deterred a less tough 
aggressive and unimaginative commander from an enterprise of 
such hazard. Not many men in the war conceived and prepared 
project for inflicting major damage on the enemy before it had 
occurred to Mr. Churchill; but the first desert campaign was 
strategically entirely Wavell’s idea. 

After that the odds lengthened steadily against him, and his 
pluck and resource and cunning never again enabled him to cop. 
vert a predicament into an opportunity. I once asked him, towards 
the end of the war, if he believed that the diversion of German 
forces to deal with our intervention in Greece had imposed on 
Hitler's first headlong drive into Russia the small margin of delay 
which in the event meant that winter caught the Germans just 
outside Moscow and enabled the Russians to halt their advance 
It was a perfectly arguable theory and has since, I believe, been 
confirmed from German sources; and it theory which, 
since it showed in so favourable a light the long-term results of 
a quixotic but disastrous adventure, might have been expected to 
commend itself to the man who had been responsible for the 
military, though not the political, side of the affair. Wavell’s reply 
was characteristic: “I've often wondered about that,” he said, 
“I imagine Greece did upset the German programme to a certain 
extent ; these diversions always do. But I don’t see how anyone 
can tell at this stage how much effect it really had. We shall know 
one day, I expect.” He was extraordinarily fair-minded. 1 doubt 
if anyone ever knew him to claim even indirectly any credit for 
himself, except in some trivial context and by way of a joke. 

In the British Army the men who hold high command at the 


Was a 


outbreak of war, as Wavell did, are seldom responsible for 
innovations which contribute materially to the final victory 
Wavell’s shrewd and questing mind evolved one idea which, 


personified first by a single staff officer of his own choosing, was 
gradually built up into an off-shoot of the General Staff which, 
though it always remained numerically small, made in the end 
a vital and wholly disproportionate contribution to the defeat of 
Germany. Though the idea behind it is as old as warfare itself, 
the aims and methods of this curious sideshow are not vet in the 
“it can now be revealed” category. and it can only be said 
that Wavell’s imagination forged a weapon for which the British 
showed a perhaps rather unexpected aptitude, and which is unlikely 
to be left in the armoury when they go to war again. 

At cricket the batsman who goes in first faces fresh bowlers and 
a new ball; but the bat and the pads with which he is equipped 
are not inferior to those with which his successors confront the 
terrors he has diminished. This is one of the fairly numerous 
respects ia which war differs from cricket ; and everybody knows 
that, first against the Italians, then against the Germans, and 
finally against the Japanese, Wavell bore the initia] brunt with 
resources which were derisory compared with those deployed later 
in the long innings. What few, perhaps, realise is the enormously 
greater personal strain imposed on a theatre-commander in his 
day-to-day life if the theatre is ill-found. The machinery of high 
command is almost as indispensable to the commander as his 
box of tricks is to the conjurer; but unlike the box of tricks 
it is not something he can carry about with him. He needs an 
efficient secretarial staff, a long-distance telephone equipped with 
a “scrambler,” established channels for liaison with his allies, 
an air-conditioned office if he is in the tropics, a private aeroplane 
wherever he may be, and many other things. These are his tools, 
these enable him to function and prevent the heavy strain upon 
him from being increased by petty delays and frustrations 

Both in the Middle and the Far East Wavell started 
without them. One day in 1942 I found myself in a Blenheim 
bomber, with no guns and no wireless, manned by an Australian 
crew in their first operational flight, flying over Central Burma; 
the only other non-Japanese aircraft in Burma at that time was 4 
Moth, based on Lashio and used for dropping mail to Army Head- 
quarters at Nagungo. With me in the tail of the Blenheim—@ 
rather gnomelike figure wrapped against the cold in an old blanket 
—was General Alexander : and somewhere forward, sitting | think 
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on the co-pilot’s knee, was Wavell. It occurred to me at the time 
(though perhaps to neither of my distinguished fellow-passengers) 
that the unruflied exercise of supreme command under these con- 
ditions required a certain of spirit 

But of course that was what they both had—Wavell less obviously 
but not less certainly than Alex. It was that quality, allied to a 
sort of simple faith and a sense of duty which was so innate that 
it could not be said to ride him, which sustained Wavell in the 
moments of defeat and the periods of frustration. When he 
accepted the Viceroyalty I believe it was the wrench, the almost 
physical wrench, of leaving the Service to which he had given 
his life that prompted the only reservation in his mind. He had 
been overseas for four years already, under continuous strain ; 
and I doubt if he had taken*a week’s leave in the time. The task in 
India was not really in his line, and he knew it would be a thankless 


resilience 


one: but his great, patient strength was needed and he gave it 
ungrudgingly 
| doubt if history will much alter the current impression that as 


a Viceroy he was less than great; and history, thanks to his 
reticence, is unlikely to record in full the shabby circumstances of 
his recall. But history will not overlook his claims as a soldier, 
and in the memories of his countrymen the impression of his selfless 
and resourceful integrity will shine for ever alongside the bright 
battle honours that he won for us in a dark hour; while to those 
who knew him he will always be most dear. 


Parasites and Pests 
By H. D, WALSTON 


ARDENERS and fruit-growers have for long used chemical 

sprays as a means of combating insect pests, while on 

the Continent arsenical compounds have been used for 
the past thirty years to protect potatoes from the Colorado beetle ; 
and for much longer than that it has been common practice to check 
mildew on potatoes and vines with copper sulphate. In recent 
years enormous strides have been made in this country both in 
the development of sprays and the machinery with which to apply 
them, so that now there are few farmers, fruit-growers or market 
gardeners who would not benefit from their use. 

Sprays in common use ‘oday can be divided into two categories 

those which are used against insects, viruses and mildews, and 
those which are used against weeds. For the general farmer it is 
the selective weed-killers which are likely to give the greatest help, 
and to cause the greatest change in technique. Ever since the 
introduction of the four-course rotation in the eighteenth century 
it has been a basic tenet of agricultural theory that every four years 
or so there should be a cleaning crop to allow the farmer to destroy 
the weeds which increase with corn crops. In the old days, 
when there was plenty of cheap labour, this opportunity for 
cleaning was not so important as it is today, because it was 
possible to hoe cereals by hand just as today we hoe roots, or 
at least to put a horse-hoe through the winter corn every year. 
More recently this practice has been given up, and because of 
shortage of labour it has even become difficult for many farmers 
to keep their roots clean. 

One answer has been the bare fallow where the land is left 
empty for an entire year, being ploughed or cultivated regularly 
throughout the summer so as to destroy the accumulation of 
weeds ; but this, though effective from the point of view of weed- 
control, and not unduly costly when the rent of land is low and 
the supply of machinery adequate, is in direct opposition to the 
national policy of making the best possible use of every acre 


of land. For these reasons farmers have been quicker than they 
otherwise might have been to adopt new methods of weed- 
control, and the advent of selective weed-killers has given them 


Opportunity. It is now possible, for an expenditure of £2 an acre, 
to dust corn crops with a powder which, if applied at the right time, 
will kill 90 per cent. of the commonest types of weeds ; or, if more 
intensive treatment is required, to use a special spraying apparatus in 
place of an ordinary manure distributor, and, at a slightly greater 
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cost, to put on an even more efficient liquid spray. It is claimed 
that where such weed-control is employed the yield of cereal is 
significantly above that of untreated crops, but there is not yet 
enough evidence to determine if this is due to some growth- 
promoting factor in the spray or merely to the destruction of com- 
peting plants which allows the corn crop freer access to soil 
nutrients, air and moisture. 

One of the most dramatic effects of these selective weed-killers 
can be seen in the early summer as one drives through the spring 
corn areas of East Anglia. A few years ago the eye of the non- 
farmer was delighted and the heart of the farmer saddened by 
the sight of brilliant yellow fields contrasting vividly with the fresh 
green of winter wheat and oats and the pink of sanfoin just coming 
into flower. These yellow fields were not, as many casual passers-by 
thought, crops of mustard, but spring-sown barley infested with 
charlock. Now less and less charlock is seen because it is highly 
susceptible to the new weed-killers, and, unless a new and resistant 
variant of the weed arises, it may well disappear entirely within a 
few decades. 

It is not only in cereal crops but in root crops too that these 
weed-killers have their uses. Carrots, for instance, have during the 
past years attracted many growers, but the difficulties of keeping 
them free from weeds, and the high cost (£20 or £30 an acre for 
hand-hoeing alone) even when labour is available, have often turned 
what might otherwise have been a most profitable crop into an 
expensive failure. Now a simple spray has been produced which, 
while leaving the carrot itself untouched, kills most of the weeds 
which grow round it and tend to smother it. 

But with root crops it is the second type of spray, the biological 
rather than the botanical type, which is the more important. In 
the areas where sugar beet, celery and potatoes are grown as main 
cash crops, and are not grudgingly put in by cereal farmers in order 
to introduce an occasional root break, the intensity of production 
brings its own dangers, and biological pests appear which can 
utterly destroy an entire crop over many thousands of acres. In 
this case it is an economic proposition to spend £20 an acre or 
more on spraying a crop which, if successful, will bring in a gross 
return of between £200 and £300 per acre, and it is this type of 
spraying in particular which has made worth while the construction 
of special machines, including even helicopters, to apply the spray 
without damaging ihe growing crop. 

The greatest value of such sprays lies in those areas where highly 
specialised production, if not actual mono-culture, is taking place ; 
the more mixed the farming the less economic importance wil] there 
be in any one pest or disease, and the harder will it be for such 
pest to find sufficient materials on which to grow; but in highly 
specialised areas of which we have only a few in England—and those 
mainly in fruit- and vegetable-growing districts—the danger is 
considerable. In other countries it is far greater. The disastrous 
outbreaks of phylloxera which swept through Europe nearly a 
hundred years ago showed the disaster which could befall whole 
regions of specialised viticulture as the result of one disease, and 
had it not been for Pasteur’s discovery that European vines grafted 
on to American stock were resistant to the disease the disaster 
would have been infinitely greater. 

Modern knowledge and modern techniques have made it unlikely 
that a calamity of a similar size will occur again in Europe, though 
Colorado beetle on potatoes and a whole series of insect pests oa 
fruit-trees are ever-present menaces. Outside Europe the position 
is more serious. Swollen shoot disease of cocoa is already causing 
grave distress in West Africa, but there are grounds for thinking 
that suitable sprays may eventually be found which will bring it 
under control without, as at present, going to the lengths of cutting 
down every infected plant ; while jaffid infestation of cotton in the 
Sudan is proving susceptible to spraying from the air with a conss- 
quent improvement both in quality and yield of fibre. 

But there is still a great deal that we do not know about the 
control of pests, whether they be weeds or insects. Over thousands 
of years a balance has been established in plant and insect life, 
and by destroying by artificial means insects known to be harmful 
we may at the same time be robbing other insects, which are on 


balance beneficial, of their food. We already know that, if certain 
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types of spray are used on fruit-trees at a time when the trees are 
in full flower, the insects which come to fertilise the plants will be 
killed and the fruit crop will suffer through lack of fertilisation. 
Some people maintain that, in areas where sprays have been widely 
used, the yield of honey has markedly diminished, and there can 
be no doubt that, in theory at least, the almost complete destruction 
of any one variety of plant or species of insect is bound to have a 
profound and disturbing effect upon the existing balance of plant 
life. One cannot assert that this effect is automatically 
harmful, or indeed that the obvious short-term benefits are likely 
to be outweighed by long-term difficulties. But it is a f 

which we should not allow ourselves to be blinded by the dramatic 
success of the modern techniques of weed- and pest-control. On 
the other hand, the fact that Nature habit of 
getting her own back when we least expect it must not be used 
as an argument against new methods. 
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France in a Car 


By H. G. St. M. REES 


ORE people than ever are touring France by road this 
year, many of them making the experiment for the first 
time. The Spectator some weeks ago published an 

article on motoring abroad by an acknowledged expert, but the 
experiences of a family party of four quite new to French roads 
may possibly have their interest for other readers about to “do 
France * themselves. The tour was in April. Plans for it began 
in January, and the always fascinating study of maps and routes 
was pursued with such diligence that by the time we started I could 
have recited the towns en route to Nice, with alternative roads and 
distances in miles and kilometres between our proposed halts. I 
am sure that this close study of the map beforehand (and what 
better than the Michelin Guide ?) helped us considerably, although 
we found road-signs excellent and only once, on leaving Toulon, 
really lost our way. In any case, planning is an exciting occupation, 
and it is easier to alter prearranged plans than to improvise in an 
emergency. 

The A.A. saw us safely on to the night ferry from Dover to 
Dunkirk, the route we had chosen as giving us an extra day. 
Dunkirk docks are well sign-posted and have need to be. But we 
wound our way without difficulty between blitzed sites on either 
hand, making for the road through Cassel to Béthune. Our 
objective the first day was Chalons-sur-Marne, about two hundred 
miles away, so at Arras we stopped to buy food for our picnic lunch 
We had previously decided our method of subsistence. This being 
our first free-lance venture, we used the Autocheque service, so 
that our bed, breakfast and dinner were already paid for What 
we had left was for our lunch and for spending on all the things that 
one spends money on in France. By arranging lunch this way we 
saved at least 30s. a day between us. A restaurant or café lunch 
with wine will average about 10s. each. Picnic lunch for four 
healthy appetites worked out over the whole trip at 12s. 3d. per day. 

For this we got rolls, cheese, fruit, patisserie and one of the many 
savoury meats obtainable from the charcuterie. Fromage de téte 
(a brawn made from pig's head), pdté de campagne, boiled ham, 
terrine or slices of various kinds of saucissons all had their turn. 
And, of course, wine every day. In the hotels few wines under 
200 fr. a bottle are worth drinking, whereas a bottle can be bought 
from a shop for 90-100 fr., variable in quality but never poor. 
Vin rosé in particular is of remarkable consistency, and we usually 
bought this, especially in its own district, Provence. In the wine 
districts one buys the local wine, and at Pouilly, on the way back 
to Paris from the south, a bottle of Pouilly ordinaire at 100 fr. is 
a good bargain and tastes all the better for the reflection that it 


has cost but Is. 10d. When you buy wine from the shop, remember 
to take an empty bottle with you or you will be charged anything 
up to 20 fr. for the flacon 

The hotels, where we usually spent one night only, were with one 
exception very good A kindly welcome, good food and running 
water in the bedrooms met us everywhere. The two-star class was 


our choice, and in two hotels we had a private bathroom with ous 
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double room. Where the accommodation was more Modest, we 
were more than recompensed by the dinner at night and even more 
so by the hot croissants, butter and confiture that we ate for break. 
fast. A word about butter. If you buy picnic lunches, take your 
own butter from England. In France it is 6s. per Ib., and there 
is not much to be seen. 

When you get away from the northern part of France with its 
pot-holed roads and broken pavé, the going is much easier With 
good straight roads we did an easy 300 miles the second day to 
Les Abrets, and the third day saw us through Grenoble, over the 
mountain passes of the Basses Alpes and into Grasse, a few miles 
from Nice. Here we were so enchanted by the town and by the 
Hotel Muraour (an almost unpronounceable name) that we staved 
three days, and then, after visits to Nice, Monte Carlo and Italy. 
at whose frontier we spent two hours out of eight going through the 
customs, we set off along the road to Marseilles. At St. Maxime 
I realised that I had left my book of travellers’ cheques on the 
counter of the bank at Cannes. 

Here was a situation. We were too far from Cannes to turp 
back and catch the bank still open and the French telephone 
inspired me with terror. Que faire? At this moment, as though 
to prove that providence watches over careless mortals, a magnifi- 
cently mustachioed Frenchman crossed the road in front of the car. 
There was no mistaking him; he had been in the bank at Cannes 
that morning. My wife insisted that I seek his aid. -1 stopped the 
car and approached. Did M’sieur speak English ? For my French 
was certainly not the language in which to explain my foolishness, 
M’sieur spoke English perfectly ; had English friends staying with 
him ; loved the English ; what could he do for me? Well, he did 
it. He spent twenty minutes speaking to the bank manager on the 
‘phone. He agreed, yes yes, the English are stupid and careless, 
yes, but the cheque book must be forwarded. And it duly was, to 
the Paris branch, where I picked it up on my arrival. And M. 
Simon passed out of my life with a graceful gesture and my blessing. 

A lazy day along the coast to Bandol and then the remains of 
Rome in Provence—Arles, Nimes and le Pont du Gard. A night at 
Avignon with its mediaeval ramparts still encircling the old papal 
capital, the Palais des Papes and, in the Palais, the lofty austerity 
of the chapel. This latter has to be heard to be believed: if you 
get the right guide he will sing first one note, which circles round 
the high stone vault and comes back as pure as when it left his 
mouth , then three or four notes in harmony which return to the 
ear perfectly blended. Finally, he will intone for you part of the 
Office, and the effect is indescribable. The empty interior is a 
wonderful sounding-board, but one would like to see it filled once 
more with the rich hangings and vestments and to hear plain-song 
echoing round the walls. 

Another two days through the Rhéne valley and Fontainebleau 
brought us to Paris, where we were to learn what high prices meant. 
But first we wanted to learn the lay-out of the city. I suppose it 
has often been said before, but I advise the newcomer to Paris to 
make straight for the Eiffel Tower, ascend to the top and spend 
twenty minutes studying the aerial view with the help of the painted 
maps on the ceiling above each window. After doing this, we at 

any rate had no difficulty, and easily found all the places within 
reasonable distance that we wanted to see. 

Our foreign allowance, jealously guarded for this moment, was 
now used more freely. One or two luxury meals to prove what 
Paris could do, hat (feminine), souvenir presents for the children 
and half a bottle of cognac or liqueur each, and we were off again 
for Boulogne and Dover with two travellers’ cheques still intact. 
We had covered over two thousand miles in our 1946 10h.p. car 
without more trouble than a slow puncture on arrival at the dock- 
side at Boulogne. Our petrol (unrationed and giving a better mileage 
than the home product) had cost us £13 4s. in English money. We 
had not been able to take our full allowance of foreig: 
for within the preceding twelve months my wife and I had spent 
half of ours on a sea-trip to Sweden. But we had had a marvellous 
holiday, we had seen and done what we wanted to and we stil! had 
Which only goes to show that with careful spe: 
ght if one’s tastes 
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money to spare, ding 


the present allowance will do very well for a fortn 


tak 
are simple and if de luxe hotels and similar indulgences are avoided. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Undergraduate Magazines 


By COLIN CROSS (Queens’ College, Cambridge) 


T is a cliché to describe university life as subsisting in a 
self-contained world of its own. The tiny undergraduate 
community has its own politics, its own theatre, its own social 
jife and its own Press ; it tries at the same time to ape the world 
ouside and to be superior to it. At worst the whole thing is an 
elaborate game ; at best a valuable dress-rehearsal. Its main dis- 
advantage is that it gives some of its leaders an inflated sense of 
their own importance; its main advantage is that mistakes and 
unsuccessful experiments made in it do slight harm to anybody. 

The cliché is particularly true in its application to undergraduate 
writing, which at present exists in great profusion at the universities. 
It can be calculated that at Cambridge about 10 per cent. of the 
undergraduate population engages at some time or another in 
literary work. At Oxford the proportion is probably about the 
same ; at the provincial universities it seems to be slightly smaller, 
but is still substantial. Varsity, the Cambridge undergraduate news- 
paper, recently organised a short-story competition ; over a hundred 
entries were received, and this was at the beginning of Tripos term. 
There are at the moment in Cambridge at least eight undergraduate 
magazines published for general consumption and about thirty 
college, faculty and society magazines. These exist to serve a popu- 
lation of some seven thousand, all of whom are already well 
supplied with national magazines. 

How does this compare with conditions in the pre-war years ? 
This is a difficult question to answer except with generalisations. In 
quantity the output is certainly greater ; the increase is certainly 
not to be explained in terms of increased numbers of students ; 
proportionately it is more than this. Partly it may be accounted 
for by the difficulties still facing the young writer who wants to 
publish his work nationally. The newspaper market is virtually 
closed to him ; competition for places in magazines like Lilliput 
and Men Only is very heavy. The Spectator Undergraduate Page 
is invaluable as an encouragement to make a start, but as a 
“market” in the usual sense it is irrelevant. The undergraduate 
writer, therefore, tends to turn his energies inwards, and he either 
contributes to established university journals or founds new ones. 

The quality of undergraduate writing today compared with the 
pre-war years is probably, except in the sphere of humour, rather 
higher. This is to be explained quite simply by the fact that under- 
graduates are older, and tend to be more mature than their pre-war 
counterparts. A perusal of the magazines of the ‘thirties gives the 
impression that the amount of really brilliant work published is 
ibout the same, but the amount of the moderately competent ts 
Humorous writing alone is generally of a poor quality, 
but this does not seem to be confined to the universities. It is in 
that the most striking change has taken place in 
university magazines. No publication is now considered com- 
plete unless it has a slickly-designed format, based on national 
Undergraduate editors tend to attach as much importance 
contents. Jsis at 


greater. 


technique 


models 
to the appearance of their papers as to thet 
Oxford and Varsity at Cambridge have carried this to a high pitch, 
This is probably not a bad thing, so long as the editors remember 
that lay-out is a means, not an end 

What is the financial basis of undergraduate magazines, and who 
owns them? To answer this it is convenient to divide them into 
two groups. There are the large-circulation papers, regarded by 
outsiders as the semi-oflicial organ of a university’s undergraduate 
body, and there are the smaller ones, appearing irregularly and 
isually owned by one or two individuals. The first class is best 
typified in the Union newspaper of the provincial universities, 
owned and run by the Student Union. Since their prestige value 
to advertisers is less than that of the magazines of the older univer- 
Sities, they tend, as a rule, to run at a loss and to rely on subsidies 
for their support. Also in the first class are Isis at Oxford, which 
1, presumably as a profit-making concern, by an Oxford printer, 
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and Varsity at Cambridge, which is owned and managed by a small 
group of undergraduate journalists. 

The second class is numerically the larger, and includes every- 
thing from the long-established Granta at Cambridge and Cherwell 
at Oxford to the latest brain-child of a group of poetical young 
gentlemen making their first and probably last appearance in print. 
The most surprising thing about these magazines is the way in 
which they overcome economic hazards. When a national magazine 
with a circulation of 100,000 is closed down on the plea that it is 
unprofitable, it is amusing to see the latest litthe Cambridge magazine 
appear on the bookstalls, the editor murmuring in the background: 
“If we sell 800 copies we shall cover our costs ; if not, the motor- 
bike will have to go.” Behind all this, though, are vacations spent 
by editors and advertising managers tramping round the London 
advertising agencies trying to arouse interest. If only So-and-So’s 
would advertise their hair-cream in our magazine, which really is 
(or will be) different from all the others, they would at the same 
time perform a valuable service to education and double their 
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sales 

What are the contents of undergraduate magazines today ? They 
tend to be overwhelmingly factual. The editors and staffs of most 
of them hope to enter journalism as a career, and therefore try to 
train themselves in reporting and feature-writing. This is a great 
change from pre-war conditions, when the emphasis was on creative 
and humorous writing. The development of the characteristic 
university newspaper in the post-war years has been a symptom of 
this, but even the magazines like Jsis seem to have a large pro- 
portion of space devoted to articles on factual topics. 

Other typical post-war phenomena have been the lush university 
feature magazines, Panorama at Cambridge and Harlequin at 
Oxford, produced in the best middle-brow tradition. Their habit 
of persuading well-known authors to contribute seems an unfor- 
tunate one, particularly as it fails in its object of promoting sales ; 
but they are excellent imitations of the popular illustrated weeklies, 
and as such seem destined to play a permanent part in university 
journalism. 

Finally, of what importance are undergraduate magazines to the 
world at large ? Clearly they are of no direct significance. Kick- 
ing and squabbling in what an illustrated weekly not long ago 
described as their “nursery,” the undergraduate editors enjoy 
themselves, entertain their fellows and learn a few of the elements 
of journalism. What is important, however, is the fact that the 
increased numbers of university magazines represent a growing 
interest in journalism as a profession among undergraduates. No 
British university has, at present, a faculty of journalism, and many 
would-be journalists regard their literary activities as being as im- 
portant part of their university work as their academic studies 
No doubt undergraduates have a number of illusions about what 
professional journalism is like, and it is often difficult to disentangle 
youthful dreams from hard ambition. Nevertheless, there are at 
the universities today a number of young men who believe that they 
are as well qualified for Fleet Street as their contemporaries who 
have spent several years reporting in the provinces. Most editors 
do not agree. They are not, as a rule, willing to train men in 
certain fundamentals of journalism, which can only be learned by 
working on a newspaper. 

Nevertheless, it does seem that more graduates are succeeding 
in getting jobs on the popular Press than in former times. For 
the conclusion to be a happy one there will have to be a subtle 
compromise. In time the influx of graduates, if it continues, will 
imperceptibly raise the standard of the penny papers. This should 
be in tune with what it is hoped will be the improved educational 
standards of the population as a whole. On the other hand, the 
graduate will have to adapt himself to his environment. Any 
sudden attempt to raise the Daily Excess to the intellectual level 
of the Observer would be fatal either for the graduate or for the 
Excess. In any event, there are at this time of the year to be seen 
wistful young men wandering along Fleet Street, clutching faded 
copies of university magazines (and perhaps a cutting trom the 
They are young graduates looking for a job. Was tt 


Spectator) 
the dress-rehearsal ? 


all just a game or was it really 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ASS-OBSERVATION have issued through Art and 

Technics Ltd. a bright little shilling pamphlet entitled 

Voters Choice. It represents an enquiry into the 
reasons which induced electors to vote one way or the other at 
the General Election of 1950. The present pamphlet is merely a 
sample of a more extended survey, the results of which will be 
published at some future date. As such, it is admittedly provi- 
sional, fragmentary and inconclusive. It only represents the 
opinions of 600 people, chosen more or less at random, in six 
London constituencies ; yet | should be surprised if the more ample 
and methodical survey which, it seems, is in contemplation were 
different from those which this 
I fear that we must accept this 
indication of what influences the 
Its conclusions will distress 


to produce results appreciably 
preliminary enquiry discloses. 
sample as giving a fairly true 
ordinary elector in casting his vote. 
the professional politician and will fill those who possess a sensitive 
democratic conscience with uneasy doubts regarding the funda- 
mental wisdom of the British electorate. Admittedly these surveys 
of public opinion must to some extent be discounted ; they cannot 
possess the accuracy of a scientific machine ; between.these positives 
of “Yes” or “No” there must always remain wide zones of 
uncertainty which at present are labelled under the convenient 
heading of “ Don’t Know.” I should prefer to see a fourth section 
added to the customary three categories, a section which could 
include those many people who know perfectly well what they feel 
or think but who prefer not to say. This fourth section might be 
labelled “ Deceptives” and would I am sure comprise a large 
proportion of those at present relegated among the “ Don't Know ” 
mice. . I know very well that if [ were accosted in the public street 
and asked how or why I voted in 1950, I should be tempted to 
invent fantastic send spasms of bewilderment 
twitching across my investigator’s face. I am certain that many 
people who share with me a belief in the sacred secrecy of the 
ballot-box would return equally deceptive answers. 
. 7 * - 


answers so as to 


Let us assume none the less that these six hundred men and 
women of London, when interrogated suddenly on their return 
from their offices or shopping, did in fact disclose to the charming 
investigators of Mass-Observation the true reasons which at the 
last election induced them to vote right or left. To what conclu- 
sions do the stray samples gathered together in this pamphlet lead 
the critical mind? They suggest in the first place that the four 
main factors which are regarded by Transport House and Central 
Office as determining the votes of the masses do not in fact exercise 
the influence which they are assumed to exercise. The Party 
Organisations take it more or less for granted that elections are 
affected one way or another by the efficiency of the local campaign, 
by the personality of the candidate, by the prestige of political 
leaders, and by the record of the previous Government and the 
questions which have been debated in the former Parliament. If 
these 600 Londoners are to be regarded as typical of the national 
electorate, it would seem doubtful whether the actual constituency 
campaign produces upon the individual elector an impact commen- 
surate with the immense amount of effort and expense involved. 
Only 14 per cent. of the electors had bothered to attend a single 
election meeting, and only 5 per cent. had attended meetings of 
any party other than their own. It was discovered that those who 
voted Liberal had taken the most trouble to hear and 
diflerent points of view. The doubtful voter who, as 
¢ floating vote, was more warmly wooed than any other, seems 


eventually 
study the 
1 
to have been the laziest and most indifferent of all. 


7 * . * 


It was found that the leaflets and election addresses to which 


the candidates devote such care and ingenuity were left unopened 
nd unread by as many as 44 per cent. of the voters. A few of 
ld cast a hasty glance at the photograph of the candidate, 


them wo. 


not realising that the camera on such occasions can be induced to 
lie damnably ; but the majority of them dismissed all election 
literature as a waste of paper and a waste of time. Even more 
discouraging for the prospective candidate is the revelation that 
only a very small proportion of the electors were able, even a few 
days before the poll, to give the names of those competitors who 
were so arduously soliciting their votes. It may seem strange that 
in an area which for fourteen days has been plastered with the 
emphatic names and photographs of the several candidates there 
should remain so many voters upon whom these posters and window. 
cards had made no impact whatsoever. Here again the percentages 
of apathy are significant. It was discovered that, whereas 12 per 
cent. of the Conservatives and 11 per cent. of the Socialists did 
not know the names of any of the candidates, only 3 per cent. of 
the Liberals had descended to a similar abyss of ignorance. And 
here again the “ floating voter” came off worst of all with 26 per 
cent. Thus whereas three-quarters of the Conservative and Labour 
supporters knew the names only of their own candidates, more 
than three-quarters of the Liberal supporters knew the names of 
all three candidates. The Liberals therefore have some right to 
claim that it is to the more intelligent sections of the community 
that their appeal is addressed. 


* * * * 


The “ indifference to personalities "—the tendency to regard the 
several candidates, not as individuals possessing divergent virtues 
and defects, but as “ party symbols "—does not in every case extend 
to the several political leaders. Mass-Observation considers, for 
instance, that the personalities of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Churchill 
did exercise some effect upon the national elector. Moreover, 
although these typical electors were almost wholly ignorant of and 
indifferent to the personal merits and demerits of their local candi- 
dates, they did show some signs of having given thought to the 
record of the previous Government and to the political issues of 
the time. They were predominantly concerned with the housing 
problem and with the cost of living: their attitude towards 
nationalisation was uncertain and confused ; whereas 80 per cent. 
of those questioned were aware that the mines had been nationalised, 
only 8 per cent. recalled that a similar operation had been per- 
formed upon the Bank of England In general Mass-Observation 
concludes that the Labour and the Conservative voter is mainly 
influenced by class feeling, whereas the vote of the Liberals is 
“much less inflexibly predetermined.” It is therefore the Liberal 
vote which is the real floating vote. Only one-half of the Liberals 
in 1950 voted in the same way as they voted in 1945. A fifth of 
these abstained from voting, one in six voted Labour and one in 
eight voted Conservative. The impression left by this limited 
investigation is that, apart from those whose votes go either to 
the right or the left owing to social environment, the uncertain 
voter is influenced by the long-term effect of Government policy 
and scarcely at all by the wisdom and virtue of the candidate 
himself. 

* + * * 

I cannot but feel, from my own experience, that this is a some- 
what pessimistic conclusion. A good candidate, especially if he 
takes the trouble to canvass methodically, can certainly swing an 
important number of voters. Let him not, moreover. be deterred 
or discouraged by the fact that so small a proportion of the electors 
trouble to attend his meetings, to read his leaflets or even to know 
his name. It may be that the electorate to a large extent votes 
blind ; but the House of Commons is anything but blind. In that 
Assembly personality counts as much as party ; he will be assessed 
as an individual ; and such influence as he is able to exercise will 
depend upon the integrity of his character, the value of his abilities, 
and the forcefulness of his mind. There is nothing impersonal 
about the House of Commons. The good candidate in the end 
obtains his reward ; but he has first got to be elected. 


“ Bae 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


« Background.” By Warren Chetham-Strode, 


Tuoucn | enjoyed and admired this play, I came away from it 
wishing—not less inconsequently than ungraciously—that Mr. 
Chetham-Strode would select for the theme of his next drama the 
Channel Tunnel. This (to the best of my belief) virgin subject 
would present him with a canvas which, while conforming to what 
seem to be his main specifications, would give his imagination a 
rather wider scope than he has hitherto allowed it. His forte lies 
in examining, with great honesty and percipience, some easily 
definable aspect of contemporary life, some British institution. This 
is an admirable play. But from a theatrical point of view the 
trouble about British institutions is that they are all based on 
compromise, which great drama never is. The impact of synthetic 
democracy on the public school system, of bureaucratic control on 
the medical profession and (now) of impending divorce upon the 
nursery, are interesting themes; but the spirit of objectivity in 
which Mr. Chetham-Strode tackles them warns us in advance that 
the dénouement, though exciting as well as legitimate, is almost 
bound to be another case of muddling through. Now the Channel 
Tunnel, though not yet exactly a British institution, is a subject 
of potential importance and perennial topicality to the island race ; 
and, though the suggestion is frivolous as well as far-fetched, it 
would be rather nice to see Mr. Chetham-Strode’s considerable 
talents deployed in a field whose boundaries were not more or less 
predetermined by the scope of a White Paper. 

This digression implies no criticism of the excellent work he has 
put into his latest play. After sixteen years of marriage the 
Lomaxes find that the extent to which they get on each other's 
nerves has become intolerable. Love, sympathy, even the habit of 
co-operation have withered, leaving only a sense of grievance and 
a too-keen awareness of each other’s shortcomings. Stormily and 
coldly they agree to part. He, reverting with relief to bachelordom, 
will prosecute a promising career at the Bar ; she will marry his best 
friend in whom the spectacle of her unhappiness has aroused a dog- 
like devotion. It all seems a fairly simple operation until the 
reactions of the Lomaxs’ three children begin to reveal themselves. 
The acquisition of (so to speak) an extra father merely accentuates 
the hard, selfish, calculating side of Jess’s unattractive character ; 
but upon Adrian and Linda the sense of being uprooted, of having 
their ordained background dismantled, produces a disastrous effect. 
In many a drama of the past estranged parents have been brought 
together by a child ; and this is, in effect, what happens here. But 
times are tougher than they used to be, and the more or less 
obligatory reconciliation is effected only after Master Lomax has 
shot his stepfather-to-be in the arm with a rook-rifle. 

Playwrights, like foreigners, ought never to be trusted with fire- 
arms ; but it would be unkind to chide Mr. Chetham-Strode with 
his ignorance, which is evidently profound, of the regulations 
governing the possession of a rifle—though even a passing reference 
to them would bring the police constable’s intervention in the last 
act up to the high level of realism prevailing elsewhere. The only 
major fault in his play is to have made John Lomax a person whom 
it is really impossible to like ; because his sarcasm and his self- 
esteem are so imperceptibly diluted with more viable characteristics 
we cannot believe—we cannot even hope—that the old muddling 
through formula on which the final curtain falls is going, this 
time, to work. 

The children—especially Master John Charlesworth—act extra- 
ordinarily well, and as their Austrian nannie Miss Lilly Kann 
gives a performance of great range and subtlety which is at times 
very moving. Miss Valerie White plays their feckless and unhappy 
mother with assured skill, but I thought Mr. Andre Morell made 
all the hard things in her husband a little harder than they need 
have been. The play is well produced by Mr. Norman Marshall. 

Peter FLEMING. 


(Westminster.) 


CINEMA 


(Odeon, )——_—_ Deported.” 
(Carlton.) 


“In a Lonely Place.” (Gaumont.) 


——* Pride of Kentucky.” 
THE question how far artists may be excused eccentric behaviour 
which would not be tolerated in their less gifted fellow-citizens is 
one that has been often asked and variously answered. The answer 
Suggested by In a Lonely Place, that if the artist is gifted enough 


he may go to almost any lengths short of manslaughter, is one 
that the Society of Authors and other interested bodies would do 
well to ponder before endorsing. Mr. Bogart, the artist in question 
(or “ creative artist,” to use the tautology he prefers), is a successful 
writer of film-scripts, but he has the unfortunate habit of hitting 
bystanders in the face with his fists (or a brick, if there is one handy) 
when irritated—and he is easily irritated. The reason for this 
weakness is not explained, though there are hints that the war 
may have something to do with it, and it seems to be generally 
accepted that assault and battery are an essential part of Mr. 
Bogart’s literary technique. All the same, it is not surprising that, 
when suspicion of murder falls upon him, even his best friends— 
agent, fiancé and so on—should have their doubts as to whether 
he is really as innocent as he says he is. Indeed, the telephone 
message informing him that he is cleared of suspicion finds him in 
the act of throttling his fiancé, who just has time to totter out 
on him. 

Apart, however, from its efforts to enlist our sympathy on behalf 
of a man who is at best a boor and at worst a maniac, this is not 
at all a bad film. It is intelligently written and directed, and even 
more intelligently acted, not only by Mr. Bogart and Miss Gloria 
Grahame, who is self-possessed without being hard and sympathetic 
without being soft, but by a variety of well-cast minor performers. 


* * . * 


Italy and America make their separate contributions to Deported, 
which is, I suppose, in its own curious way to be looked on as a 
tribute to Italian-American friendship. Italy contributes the 
setting—the lovely views of deep Italian streets and wide Italian 
landscapes—also the occasional grazics and pregos into which the 
characters lapse when they forget the broken American in which 
their conversation is normally conducted. America contributes 
most of the actors and the story, which concerns the redemption 
of a gangster, deported to his native Italy from America after 
serving a five-year sentence for robbery. He is compelled to spend 
the first thirty days of his return in the village of his birth, where 
he thinks up a plausible scheme for recovering the 100,000 dollars 
of loot which are secreted in New York by investing them in relief 
goods for the village, later intended to be stolen and sold on the 
black market. His nefarious plans come to grief ; the goods really 
are used for the welfare of the village, but instead of the cash he 
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wins the love of the beautiful young Contessa who organises local 
relief. 

The Contessa, although played with considerable tact by Marta 
Toren, is as improbable a figure as the gangster of Mr. Geff 
Chandler is probable. This puzzled, truculent, permanently adoles- 
cent crook may not have much sign of the Latin about him, but 
he reacts with consistent simplicity to his surroundings, so that his 
conversion to good deeds and high life appears as much in character 
as his criminal past. It is, incidentally, rather curious that nobody 
ever suggests that in the virtuous future anything should be done 
about restoring the hundred thousand dollars to their rightful 
owner. The fact that they have been spent on relief supplies seems 
to be accepted as a wholly satisfactory solution. , 

Deported is another film which is well served in its minor parts ; 
in particular, the security officer from the Italian Ministry of the 
Interior, played by Mr. Claude Dauphin, easily persuaded me that 
his department was just a big friendly probation office. 

. * 7 * 


The arrival on our scenes of Prince Simon lends a certain timely 
interest to Pride of Kentucky, a film which deals imaginatively 
with the career of the great American racehorse, Seabiscuit. This 
horse, apparently, was a slow starter by nature, a fault that has 
been inherited by the film, which, however, differs from the horse 
in failing to make up for this defect by a strong finish. The 
insertion of news-reel shots illustrating Seabiscuit’s career adds 
verisimilitude to the story; the same cannot be claimed for the 
romance between Seabiscuit’s jockey and Miss Shirley Temple. 

EDWARD HODGKIN. 


MUSIC 


Wuat do they know of England who don't know their Gilbert and 
Sullivan and have not watched an English audience at The Mikado ? 
It was after the lapse of very nearly the quarter of a century that I 
renewed my acquaintance with music which was the delight of my 
early youth by attending the first night of the D’Oyly Carte season 
at Sadler's Wells on May 22nd. Many evil things have been said 
of the dead hand which keeps the production of the Savoy operas 
very little changed from year to year, but I suspect that the actual 
singing—and possibly even the playing—of Sullivan’s music would 
compare favourably with that accorded to the favourite national 
operettas in Paris or Vienna. 

Théophile Gautier complained that the performers of the French 
opéra comique in his day excused their poor voices on the ground 
that they were really actors, and their poor acting by claiming 
musicians’ status. There is, of course, something in their claim ; 
but the acting must be as good as Martyn Green’s Koko to excuse 
such a wisp of a voice as he brought to the part, and Margaret 





“The Spectator.” May 25th. 1850 


Tue vote of £104,660 for the expenses of works at the New 
Palace, for 1850-1, gave Mr. Osborne an opportunity to 
reventilate the question of the enormous difference between Mr. 


Barry's estimate (about £700,000) and the probable cost (about 
£4,000,000) for the Houses of Parliament: a variation which 
Sir Charles Wood and other Members first mitigated by ex 


planatory details, and then showed to be the fault of the House 
itself, which had insisted on all the variations. Among the 
“ additional ” items are £1,500 for a smoking-room, and £3,000 
for “ cupboards,” &c., for the convenience of Members. Sir 
Benjamin Hall criticized the ornamental effigies made “in a 
severe style free from violent action ”; whose narrow shoulders 
Mr. Thomas excuses by the narrowness of Mr. Barry's niches. 
Mr. Henry Drummond discoursed practically on ventilation ; 
and many Members praised the ventilation of the House under 
Dr. Reid's system—from the temperature in an empty to that 
in a crowded state it varies only two or three degrees. Mr. 
Greene stated, that in the new House, with recent modifications, 
Members are 446; in the present House, with 
; in the old House it was 387. Hereupon Lord 
svenor recalled the recommendation of the Com- 
t there should be sittings for 460, and galleries for 
all the rest; Strangers’ gallery for 200; and distinguished 
sittings for 100—instead of a space more like the pens in 
Smithfield than anything else. 
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Mitchell's clear and pretty voice was hardly sufficient excuse for 
the simpering gentility of her Yum-Yum. Or is that the true tradi. 
tion, the Yum-Yum of 1885 virtually unchanged ? 

Certainly the foreign spectator can glimpse in The Mikado not 
only new facets of the British character sub specie aeternitatis, py 
a good deal of the British character in 1885. First of all the pace 
which seems in 1950 very slow. Is it America that has made British 
audiences so much more alert and removed the need for elaborating 
and rubbing in each joke as it occurs ?. Or the more meagre diet ? 
[he humour itself is striking for its blamelessness, the absence of 
even an allusion to an allusion which could bring a blush to the 
cheeks of the large middle-class families who formed the backbone 
of the Savoy public. Very literally in revenge, the psycho-analysts 
would no doubt tell us, a strong sadistic element is noticeable jn 
the humour of The Mikado, chiefiy in the title-réle (played with 
great gusto by Darrell Fancourt), but recurring throughout all the 
discussions of Nanki-Poo’s marriage and/or decapitation. The 
whole idea of parodying an alien but contemporary civilisation and 
holding up its most sacred institution to ridicule strikes us now 
as being bold (we have learned that the Japanese can wield other 
instruments besides fans) and in doubtful taste; but our grand. 
fathers did not need to be so sensitive, and such a criticism might 
well have earned a gag in Patience for the critic. - 


” * * * 


Boris Christoff’s recital at the Wigmore Hall was a great dis- 
appointment. He had no conception of how to sing Western 
European music, Italian or German, substituting for a vocal line 
alternately a whisper and a bellow; nor did he really know the 
music which he sang; he was copy-bound even in the Erl-King. 
In his Russian songs, especially the folk-song of the Siberian 
prisoner, all his dramatic powers and the real beauty of his voice 
showed to their full extent. 


* * * * 


Kathleen Ferrier was not in her best form when she sang 
Mahler's Kindertotenlieder with the L.P.O. on May 18th. Her 
voice was not so smooth nor her tone so rich as on other occasions, 
though her interpretation remains masterly in its authenticity. The 
orchestra under van Beinum played Debussy’s Prélude a l'aprés- 
midi d'un Faune with great delicacy and a cool charm which even 
conquered the unsympathetic echoes of the Albert Hall. 


* * * * 


I hope next week to discuss the revival of Massenet’s Manon at 
Covent Garden, where Elizabeth Schwarzkopf sings the title-réle 
and Walter Midgley des Grieux. MARTIN COOPER. 


Parting from a Cat 


WHOEVER says farewell, 

Has. for acquaintance, Death: 
Small death, maybe, but still 
Of all things dreaded most 
Yesterday I lost 

An old, exacting friend 

Who for ten years had haunted 
My labours like a ghost, 
Making my days enchanted 
With feline airs and fancies. 
Time, no doubt, will send 
Some solace ; and I know 
Memory enhances 

The half-companionship 
Which is the most that can 
Exist between cat and man. 
But even so, I mourn 

With a miniature grief 

That won't relax its grip 
Whichever way I turn, 
Seeking to forget 

My unimportant pet, 

And that all life is brief. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 19 


Report by Mervyn Horder 


A prize of £5 was offered for a description of a journey up Regent 
Street in the style of Charles M. Doughty, H. M. Tomlinson, 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Peter Fleming, Herodotus, Godfrey Winn, or 
the scriptwrit American travelogue. 

Competitors seem to have found matter easier than manner. A 
long succession of those very puppets I expected to have dangled 
in front of me were duly dangled and gratefully recognised: Godfrey 
Winn interrogating a little old lady dressed in faded lavender on 
the steps of a church (W. Spafford) ; Peter Fleming in the company 
of “an Old Etonian in all but name” found through the agony 
column of The Times (J. F. Powell); Herodotus puzzled about 
buses (“their bellies filled with what I suppose to be malefactors ”"— 
FE. H. Whitford-Hawkey) and the operation of traffic lights ; and 
the American commentator confusing Beau Brummel with Bow 
Bells (D. R. Peddy). But mere recognisability is not enough, and 
too few competitors managed to describe their scenes and characters 
in the authentic accents of the chosen master. 

Those styles where manner counts for at least as much as matter 
(Doughty, Sitwell, Tomlinson, Fleming) had few successful practi- 
tioners ; the most commonly attempted were the less elusive Hero- 
dotus, Godfrey Winn and the American. I was particularly sorry 
that no one came near to hitting off Tomlinson, whose wistful, 
world-is-too-much-with-us flavour I should have thought easy to 
achieve in this context ; and the low general quality of the Flemings 
leads me to suppose that the weekly drama criticisms in this journal 
are not as widely read as they should be. 

Fortunately, when it comes to prize-giving, J. Le May’s Doughty 
is outstanding, and receives the lion’s share, three pounds. A pound 
each also to D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart (Sacheverell Sitwell), who has 
aimed high and kept it up pretiy well, and to°C. Shaw (Godfrey 
Winn), who is unkind, but not unfunny. Highly commended are 
P. M. Lewis (Herodotus) and W. J. Carson (American Travelogue). 


Winning entries: 


yr ofan 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Jean Le May) 

Languishing now, in the hot mid-day, I sought noon-shelter, where 
I might break my fast: and passed the swelling curve, the fagade over- 
laid with blossoming plants ; of how much amorous contentment to my 
parched cyes! Entered I betimes a coffee-house ; here was but the 
deadly semblance of hospitality. “Go to!” quoth the damsel (she 
bearing a greasy clout)—* Here are many come before thee! So I 
beturned me glad of the street-air; wondering of the report of this 
hostess which passing strangers may sow in the country. Then spied 
1 a fruit-seller across the way, and achieved to cross to him ; the passage 
hastily trod. I desired of the merchant oranges, 
(said he) “Put to! put to!” More I 
gave, whereupon—* As I live!” (he cried) “ This is a scurvy trick!”"— 
and spurned me with impudent glare. I perceived I had tendered, I 
wot not how, an half-piastre ; and speedily replaced it with coin of the 
realm. “Traffic not with spivs” (the grown street-Aarab) exclaimed 
a bystander, “I warn thee, they will not think, in a lonely way, to slit 
thy wesand.” 


was gineteen paces, 
and gave coins. “So little! 


SECOND PRIZES 
(D. I. BEAUMANoIR-HartT) 

A necropolis in the tortured sooty cliffs of twentieth-century Commer- 
cial Baroque, this is Regent Street. 

The buildings rear up. column, architrave, frieze and cornice, a riot 
of all the orders ; scrolled, whorled, carved and pedimented—a museum 
of architectural bad taste. 

Beauty of form and line one sees only in the flushing stream of motor 
traffic. Slim sports cars dart past like baby carp ; limousines like swans 
glide exquisitely past their own reflection in a thousand plate-glass 
windows. All are heraldically bright, with metal on tincture and tincture 
on metal; gold, argent, gules, azure, sable, vert. The heavy buses 
surge forward and are halted like a charge of Rupert’s cavalry faced 
by Cromwell and his scarlet troopers advancing to the kill. 

I wish that Fate would transport me to the Regent Street of 1812, 
wide, gay and modish, its elegant air enhanced by the burnished 
equipage of the Prince himself, lifting his gloved hand to his gorgeous 
hat, poised on one of Truefitt’s nutty wigs, and, opp site to him, Beauty 
decked with pearls and plumes. 


In Cerulean satin, 
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“ God bless your lordship,” [ said to an elderly peer who was standing 
on the edge of the pavement, trying to sell a set of egg-covers which his 
aunt, a Countess in her own right, had knitted. He smiled proudly and 
I reflected how typical he was of the new Britain which we, the ordinary 
are building x here in our island home. I reached the glortous 
sweeping curve and st rod gazing up towards Oxford Street and down 
towards the busy hum of Piccadilly Circus. A few feet away from me, 
a young girl was doing the same. Suddenly she turned to me, describing 
the scene in words peculiac to her generation, “ Lovely, isn’t it?” and 
I reflected how typical she was of the new Britain which we, the ordinary 
simple folk, are building in our island home. I drew nearer to Oxford 
Street and paused in front of a travel agency. A burly man in honest 
tweeds was staring into the window. “ Of yeoman stock ?” I asked. 
“ Manchester,” he answered, a slow glow of a smile spreading over his 
features, “and proud of it." And I knew that the heart of England 
was in the right place. 

(Next we 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 21 
Set by Robert Levens 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract 
of not more than 200 words from a “ period” novel dealing with 
English social life in 1950, and written some 200 years later by 
an author who has gone to some trouble, but not quite enough, to 
recapture the authentic flavour of a bygone age. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than June 2nd. The results will be published 
in the Spectator of June 9th. 

* * * 


1750-1950 
(J. S. Bach, died July 28th, 1750] 


Wuat though the atom tear the earth awry 
And threatening discords batter on our ear; 
Though the abyss yawns ineluctably, 

“Come, gentlemen, old Bach is here.” 
Horror may seem to drive the human will 
To tread, unarmed, those labyrinths of fear 
Which honeycomb the future: still— 

After two centuries—old Bach is here. 
No longer may the sheep in safety graze— 
They have forgot their Shepherd standing near ; 
Yet, for their comfort, pastoral music plays, 

For still old Bach is here. 


Prussia is fallen, Frederick a name 
No longer terrible ; and yet, this year, 
We echo his imperial acclaim: 
“Come, gentlemen, old Bach is here.” 
KATHARINE WEsT. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ve 
Railways in the Dark en —— The question of what was essential for the Nation br 





Sin,—The above headline to the first note in the Spectator of May 12th 
is a peculiar one. Does any other industry in this country publish 
monthly and yearly like elaborate figures showing how it has conducted 
its affairs, or does any other industry whose purchase costs have risen 


Motor transport will pay seme £200,000,000 this year in taxation, and L 
only 13 per cent. of this amount will be spent by the Government on ? 
roads. Surely your correspondent does not suggest that in the balance 
of £174,000,000 the motor vehicle does not pay <nough for its “ tracks,” 





require to proceed through the medium of a public enquiry before charg- 


which are also used by everyone else. This disposes of his argument 





ing prices which, in the opinion of the management, are sufficient to that ratepayers “ subsidise ” road transport. It is also a measure of a My 
make a reascnable return? It must be obvious to anyone who heard railways’ inefficiency that, despite this tax on their competitor, they still self 
or read the actual figures showing the increase in prices since 1939 which cannot pay their way. ‘ a 
fell upon the railways, that what you describe as “a manipulation of fhe British Transport Commission has a problem in its railways, but wa: 
prices ” was a justifiable increase owing to the greatly changed conditions jt will net be solved to anyone's benefit by repressing road transport, Les 
since 1939. Unfortunately these figures eluded notice in your note, The solution ijies in increasing railway efficiency by improved methods of 
which perhaps explains your headline. of operation and the cutting out of the dead wood, the legacy of nine- AS 
You did mention one figure: “A staff still 13 per cent. larger than teenth-century development when railways had no competition. Why, 194 
it was before the war,” which misrepresents the position and has perhaps for instance, have they only begun to investigate the advantages of ad 
been confused with the addition of 124 per cent. necessarily caused by diesel-electric locomotives ? British Railways have only two, whereas tha 
the shorter week and increased holidays. No reference was, however, in 1949 alone 1,687 of these units were put into service on American mi 
made to the fact that during the war there was a vast deterioration in railroads. Again, for how much longer has one to be treated to the the 
the condition of the physical equipment, due to the use of the railway spectacle of an old tank locomotive and one or two coaches (140 tons) da 
shops for other than their usual purposes, the effects of the heaviest carrying a handful of passengers on a littte-used and entirely uneconomic ne 
traffics in their history, the transfer of rolling stock to France, Africa and branch line when a bus service would be far cheaper to run and much 
Asia, and enemy bombing. These factors alone cause additional work more convenient? It is time they put their house in order as this country co 
still, and the staff has been increased to make good some of these deficien- | cannot afford the dubious luxury of an uneconomic railway system— or 
cies (arrears of maintenance) which cost £20 million in 1948 and £15 Yours faithfully. - 
million in 1949, with over £100 million yet to be spent. In fact, the total M. FRANcIs, af 
staff has increased since 1938 by under 12 per cent. Information Officer, British Road Federation. 
Clesing unremunerative lines and stations is, as you say, unpopular, 4a Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
but is being done on long-term merits and not rashly, and, so far, has Examination Age Limits 
saved £257,000 per annum since the British Transport Commission took ; . . 
over. On the general question of efficiency, the following published Sin.—The writer of your paragraph Bright Boys and Dull wrongly 
figures for the (last available) four weeks ending March 26th compared 4SSUMmes—as a great many people seem to do—that both the intention Si 
with the like period in 1939 may reduce your gloom:— and the result of the age-limit for G.C.E. are “ to hold the bright pupil by 
; dae back in order to keep him level with the dull pupil.” That this was wi 
Ton-miles of freight traffic increased 36 per cent. ; not the Minister of Education's intention can be seen from Circular 168, of 
The average train load increased 20 per cent. ; based on the Report of the Secondary Schools Council ; it is clear that n 
Freight engine miles increased 4 per cent. one of the chief reasons for the new set-up is to provide more effectively ec 
Further statistics were given by Sir Cyril Hurcomb in an address to the — for the needs of pupils of varying capacity and rates of progress, and oO 
Manchester Statistical Society on March 29th last.—Yours faithfully, that the bright pupil is not meant to take the Ordinary level papers in \ 
W. V. Woon. his or her main subjects, which will be taken at Advanced level later on. tl 
British Transport Commission, 55 Broadway, S.W.1. In practice, moreover, bright pupils will get into the sixth form. under the a 
[The gloom about the prospects for the British railways to which "€W system. no later than before ; and the risk of strain imposed by a n 
Sir William Wood refers is obviously not peculiar to the Spectator. In comprehensive external examination at 14 or 15 will be avoided. No n 
any case the criticisms made by the Spectator were not directed against pupil can be the at for this, and some may be much the better. Give t 
the willingness of the transport authorities to exert themselves to provide “he devil his due!—Yours obediently, H. K. Luce. R 
statistics of current working, or to find reasons for the latest difficulties School House, Durham. i 
in which they find themselves. The point was that their = have been In the Wake of Dr. Johnson I 
SURI CER RLONIEN Ses Getiang to De naet ae ee eweee, as Sir,—The Dean of Canterbury in a recent speech at Brisbane seemed ) 
e rather annoyed with a recent paragraph in the Spectator. In a note in 
Road and Rail Charges the Calcutta Statesman a few days ago there was a reference to the 
Sin,—No one will deny that it is in the best interest of a country to be Dean's speech. The Spectator and other papers in the U.K. and else- ; 
provided with the most efficient transport possible. If any form of where have apparently published what the Dean has, rather forcibly, : 
transport is artificially kept solvent at the expense of another, no one called a “lot of damned lies.” The Editor of the Spectator and others , 
gains and everyone loses. From Mr. J. E. Allen’s letter it would seem who do not seem to agree with the Dean’s interesting views are in his ' 
that road transport is subsidised at the expense of the railways. The Pinion ™ liars | and ™ scallywags.” ; 
fact is that the reverse is the truth. It is the road vehicle that is subject Would it be improper if I were to ask: Is this picturesque language 
to penal taxation, restricted in size, weight, speed and operation, and the result of prolonged worship of the Stalinist Baal behind the Iron 
hampered by being forced to use roads that are an effective brake on its Curtain? “The last end of a mar is a revelation of his deeds.” 
efficiency. The railways, on the other hand, have always been given (Ecclesiasticus ii. 27).—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 
first consideration and have received cheap loans and de-rating assistance. Poona. ‘ 
As Mr. Emrys Roberts, M.P.. said in the recent debate on the increase Sir,—Mr. A. T. D’Eye thinks that “ malice and calumny could scarcely 
in railway freight charges: “In the years between the wars we had all go further” than in your paragraph about the Dean of Canterbury. , 
manner of enquiries—royal commissions, departmental committees, and But they seem to have gone further in his wrathful letter to you. It is t 
road and rail conferences—most of them at the request of the railway  puerile to infer, even satirically, that the Spectator advocates war and I 
companies, and in no instance was it ever suggested that the railways mass bombing; nobody but a Kremlin propagandist could pretend to 
themselves should suffer an enquiry into their own efficiency. The believe such things. When he adds, also ironically, that the Dean's 1 
emphasis was all the time on the greater restriction of road traffic.” fault “lies in obeying his Master,” one can only conclude that this is | 
It is pertinent to recall a statement on the railways’ “Square Deal” a slip of the pen for “ obeying his masters in the Kremlin.” As for 
campaign before the war made by Mr. Ernest Bevin, who was then the rest of his amazing defence, Mr. D’Eye seems to have a singular 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers Union. He _ freedom of the Dean’s mind. 
said: “It was my lot to serve on the committee dealing with the To many of us it seems incredible that people like the Dean and Mr. | 
“Square Deal, and at no point during those discussions were we per- D’Eye can be found—to be so suspicious of the motives of their country- 
mitted even to discuss a desirable transport system for the country. We men, whom they can freely mix with, know and see unguarded, and yet 
were told that the reference from Mr. Burgin (the then Minister of so childishly credulous of th: painted facade of the well-guarded Iron 
Transport) to us was limited in scope and that we were to deal only Curtain, of the hinterland of which they can know little but what they 
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are meant to Know Is it not possible, Sir, that to let such angry ravings, = ——— = 
however unsubstantiated, go by de coutt mug pometianes pve oon 2 A NEW BLAST FURNACE 
undeserved validity? I therefore submit these comments where others, = . 
€ Nation naturally enough, have not deignea to ao so fam, Sir, yours faithfully, = ON THE NE. 6 
F. D. MERRALLS. 2=—— 
ion, and Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. a 
ment on : == 
' ° 
ae Government in the Falklands 
rgument Six. —My attention has recently been drawn to a letter from the Rev. 
> Of the R. G. R. Calvert in your issue of August 12th, 1949, on the subject of 
hey still self-government in the Falkland Islands. The constitution of this Colony 
was revised in 1949, and not the least important object of that revision 
iys, but was to provide (for the first time) for popular representation in the 
iNSport, Legislative Council. The present position is that the Council is composed 
nethods of an equal number of official and unofficial members with the Governor, 
f nine- as president, naving a casting vote but no original vote. In October, 
Why, 1948, on the eve of the introduction of this new constitution, the Governor, 
ges of addressing the old Legislative Council, said: “1 will here remind you 
vhereas that the ultimate objective is a Legislative Council with an unofficial 
nerican majority which, as you will perceive, can be readily secured when 
to the the time is ripe by the removal of one official vote: how soon that 
) tons) day will come depends necessarily upon the use which is made of the 
momic new constitutioa.” 
much Under this new constitution the annual estimates are subject to 
ountry consideration by a select committee of the Council, and supplementary 
fem.— provision has to be approved by a standing committee of the Council 


which meets monthly. On neither of these committees is there any 
: official member apart from myself.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
10n. MicHaet R. Raymer, Colonial Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary's Office, Stanley, Falkland Islands 


The Bengal Disturbances 





ongly 
ntion Sin,—The Spectator of March 3lst writes; “The effective suppression 
pupil by the Pakistan authorities in East Bengal of the communal disturbances 
» Was which flared up in February, contrasts unfavourably with the failure 
* 168, of their Indian opposite numbers to keep peace in West Bengal.” We 
that rubbed our eyes in astonishment at this naive statement, so faithfully 
ively echoing Pakistani claims, but so utterly contrary to facts. The number 
and of Hindus still coming away from East Bengal (82,000 in the week ending ; 
rs in May 13th according to West Bengal Government statement) in spite of e 
r on the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement. and the appalling number of people who Steel progress continues 
r the arrive in the last stages of exhaustion paysically and financially (the total 
wh number of Hindu emigrés in the course of last three months alone has 
INO reached the figure of 1,200,000) do not suggest any successful suppression ’ . +4: on ' reene © . 
Give by Pakistan as compared to West Bengal. The Spectator, as a great paper, One way the British Steel Industry keeps costs and 
E. can draw any conclusion from facts, but even the Spectator cannot suit prices down is by developing the most economical 
its facts to its conclusion. The Economist wrote: “The casualties in , ; : 
India run to thrée figures, those in Pakistan to four figures.” Does this size of working unit. 
estimate of ten-fold casualties in Pakistan suggest more effective sup- To-day, 101 blast furnaces are producing one 
med pression of the disturbances in Pakistan than in West Bengal ? 7 pn oe h 284 
ch The fact is, although we Asiatics may have no knowledge of high and a half alien tons more pig iron than 
ian, imperial policy, yet we have noticed that right from the Crimean War furnaces did in 1920. 
bly, days and the days of the Armenian massacres, England has persistently : ey —_ “ is 6 akin 
a sided with the Mussulmans. In Israel and India British people have Where smaller units are require or making 
his consistently championed Moslem interests even when their moral sense special steels progress has been just as remarkable. 
tolerated such allies with difficulty, and even though their services were 3 F , er . 
age rarely requited.—Yours faithfully, N. R. Sen Gurra. For instance, production of high grade steels in 
ron 91 Chowringhee, Calcutta 20. electric furnaces is to-day more than three times as 
is.” > hefore > we 
Home Rule for Lincolnshire great as before the war. on _ 
Sir,—You have been good enough to afford many inches to the ventilation These are examples of initiative and enterprise in 
ely of Scotland’s grievances and to her struggle for emancipation from the the iron and steel industry. 
ry. Westminster yoke. You will therefore, 1 feel sure, be interested to learn 


1S that Scotland is not alone in her travail. I do not refer to Wales. I 
nd refer to Lincolnshire. Ce “ | - 
to 


Save in superficial topography, language and culture, the two principali- 


ns ties have much in common. Lincolnshire, too, is off the beaten track. y Tm - 
~ 


s It is true that a main railway line traverses the south-west corner, and = 
of some trains even stop at Grantham. But what of that? The rest of = = 
ar the county is served by branch lines in the purest Emett tradition. Much 


of the county is open moorland (* Wolds”), iike Scotland only lower, 


. ; = . 
fr. dotted about with farms and crofts. Her bleak seaboard nurtures a is serving you well 





z hardy race of longshoremen and fishermen (“ Yellowbellies”) as the 
et North-West fathers its Highlanders (“Jocks”). Her ancient capital 
n nestles under a hill, dominated by a noble pile. She has her glories 
y (Boston Stump), her shame (Grimsby slums), her one poet (Tennyson), BRITISH IRON AND STEEL PEDERATION 54 
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her outlandish speech (indescribable), and she has her bridge—or would 
have but for the indifference of the English Parliament. The Humber 
bridge was in the air before Scotsmen were taught to wear trousers. 
Only since the late North British Railway Company put ideas into their 
heads have the Scots hungered for a road bridge over the Forth. 


Lincolnshire suffers much the same sort of ignorance about her 
geography: “Grimsby? Ah yes, Yorkshire.” “ But it’s all fens! ~ For 
many an Englishman, his country ends af the Wash. So you see, Sir, 


others have their troubles, their aspirations, their fight for self-deter- 


mination. But if | were asked to distinguish, in a word, Scotsmen and 
Lincolnshiremen, I should say that Lincoln breeds a race of strong 
silent men.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Srorr. 


Which Epigone? 
Sirn,—I wonder how many of us Mr. Harold Nicolson sent scrambling 
for our O.E.D.’s last week. Personally I am grateful for the enforced 
learning, but I do venture to hope that when he deprecates himself as 
an “epigone.” our genial preceptor wishes us to understand only that 
he is “ one of a succeeding (and less distinguished) generation,” and not 
“the membranous bag which encloses the spore-case of a liverwort or 
scale-moss when young ”!—Yours anxiously, MAGNUS WECHSLER. 
115 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


Bishop Henson’s Autobiography 


Sirn.—I think your reviewer of Bishop Henson's third volume has mis- 
understood the purport of the book. The Bishop, in a letter to me on 
December 14th, 1944, said: “I am trying to complete a supplemental 
volume which would round off my Re/rospect, and, perhaps, after the 
manner of St. Augustine’s Retractiones, explain in the light of larger 
knowledge and longer experience some of the judgments and procedures 
which have perplexed some of my readers. Retractiones does not mean 
recantations but re-handling. and it is in that light that | use the word.” 
With regard to the criticism of the Bishop's personality, your reviewer 
appears to have been unaware of his deep underlying piety and devotion 
I am, Sir, FRANCIS GARDNER-BROWN. 
The Cottage, 


yours truly, 
Ford, Wiveliscombe. 


Me. Partridge’s Books 
£ 


Sir.—No one but a churl would fail to be delighted with such a review 
as Mr. Vulliamy’s of my Underworld and Here, There and Everywhere. 
May |, however, comment on several minor points? Many underworld 
etymologies are almost insoluble ; and if the etymologist cannot convince, 


he should at least be “ dextrous.” In the small book. there is not 
only the ludicrous slip of the pen. “ Himmel, hell” for “ Himmel, 
heaven”; on p. 94, Chinook, chinook should read Siwash, siwash. Four 


persons read the book ; all of us missed these laughably obvious mistakes. 
The references te other works by myself spring not from immodesty but 
from necessity ; and the long study of Edward Lear’s and Lewis Carroll's 
word-formations was written in an attempt to dispel the cloud of error 
obscuring their very great merit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, 

1S The Woodlands, Southgate, N.14. Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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"Twas on the playing fields of Eton 
That France, our ancient foe, was beaten; 


we 


Now Waterloo on Epsomss course is 
Too oft avenged by swift French horses. 


lasts the whole 


drink through 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Sin WiLLiAM BeAcH THOMAS lamented in this column three weeks ago 
that he had never knowm so many nests deserted. I am by no means 
so accomplished an observer of birds’ weddings as he; but I should 
not judge that in my part of Kent their marriages had fared so badly, 
One of ours, hangs upon the fortunes 
if at some cost to that favourite 


Every garden has its own anxicties. 
of a pair of partridges, whom we hope 
breakfast-dish of theirs, our young lettuces—to be out for a record in the 
safe rearing of a family in our orchard. But green woodpeckers outside 
the garden, goldfinches within it and kingfishers up and down the stream 
are still bearing themselves with the assurance of expectant parents, 
Outside my door a pair of blue tits are busy about their nest in an old 
buttress. I watch their aerobatics with a delight scarcely tempered by 
memories of how they damaged my archives last autumn. In one 
October week-end all the blue tits in England developed a sudden appetite 
for paper. My telephone dir+ctory still bears witness to their raids ; but, 
in spite of this week's disturbing report that a tlue tit has built its nest 
in a Suffolk post-box, I am hopeful that our little delinquents, come 
October. will have proved themselves reformed. 


On Sycamores 

A table-lamp of sycamore, in the excellent display of handmade 
furniture lately staged by the Rural Industries Bureau at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, revived in my mind the question: Why are 
sycamores so little esteemed nowadays ? Is it that they grow like weeds 
and are despised accordingly? It was not always se. Herrick devoted 
a poem to them. Gilbert White, in front of whose house there grew a 
sycamore thirteen feet in girth, more than once in his journals wrote 
in their praise. He notes that in the month of May, apart from its fine 
foliage, the tree “ affords much pabulum for bees, smelling strongly like 
honey.” I remember a visiting merchant enquiring specially for oak, 
walnut and sycamore. The creamy sycamore wood, | was told then, was 
in demand not only for cabinet-making but also for uses, as in brush-heads 
and draining-boards, in which it was important to suggest cleanliness. 
I thereupon planted a minute sycamore forest which on expert advice 
I have kept pruned to a height of eighteen feet. I cannot expect to see 
it felled ; but I was encouraged a year or two ago by finding that this 
favourite wood of mine had been chosen for the furnishing of the 
Mayoress’s Parlour in the Swansea Guildhall. Some day, I hope, the 
timber of my young trees will serve a like honourable purpose. 


A Wild Flower Census 

Some years ago I found the library at Kew happy to accept and house 
a collection which my grandfather had made in his boyhood of the wild 
flowers about his home at Clapham. The incident caused me to reflect how 
poor a show I should make if challenged to provide a complete list of the 
wild flowers round my home. Since then each New Year's Eve I have 
resolved to take a census of them—and in each succeeding summer broken 
that resolution on the excuse that its fulfilment might well await less 
active years. Yet I shall never feel myself an honest countryman till that 
task is done ; and I shall hope then to support my census with a decorative 
map. By way of a trial trip in mapping. an admirable draughtsman has 
already produced a handsome map which indicates the haunts, and is 
bordered by the portraits, of a dozen of the edible fungi that grow in our 
meadows. I like to imagine my house some day enriched by a flower-map 
and a bird-map of equal comeliness. 


Our Oldest Neighbour 

If ever that map of the wild flowers should come to be drawn, I should 
owe its most distinguished entry to the kindness of a stranger. Years ago 
] received a small parcel, the contents of which its sender described as 
the root of an interesting fern. I was hard-pressed at the time ; buried it 
among the grasses beside my river, and, I confess, forgot it. Some years 
later, mowing at the water's edge, I checked the blade of my scythe just 
short of a handsome and unusual fern which, I noticed, was spreading 
along the bank. I could not find it in my Bentham and Hooker; but 
the authorities at Kew recognised it as Onoclea sensibilis, a native of 
North America and Eastern Asia and, as identical with Eocene forefathers 
of some 70,000,000 years ago, entitled to rank as the oldest fern in the 
world. It had established itself, I was told, in a few spots in the North 
of England, an island in Windermere among them. I thus enjoy the 
good fortune of having watched a long-lost wild plant establish itself, 
with no more help than the burying of a fragment of root, on the bank 
of a southern English stream. 

STEPHEN TALLENTS. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


“ HEIR capacity to read continuously for any length of 
time being limited, they can absorb knowledge better if 
they get it in small quantities: therefore they will often 

read reference books when they may reject the reading of more 

extended matter.” So say the editors of the Oxford Junior Encyclo- 
paedia of their youthful readers and they are doubtless right, but 
are they not right also about many adult readers? Do not 
many of us who are almost painfully grown-up find no reading so 
ulluring as books of reference? Debrett, Whitaker, Wisden, 
Bradshaw—these are great names, and if the ultimate test of a book 
be its readers’ inability to lay it down then books of reference are 
the best of all. The reader may set out for one particular goal, 
but it is ten to one that he will never reach it, having been led 
away down some agreeable by-path so that he has clean forgotten 
his original quest. The temptation to turn over just one more page 

is as irresistible as that which makes us watch one more over at a 

cricket match and then still another all through a long summer 

afternoon while the shadows grow longer and longer and the duty 
to return to work ever more imperative. A railway guide, super- 
ficially unattractive and utilitarian enough, is in this respect perfectly 
desperate for anyone with a love of beautiful names. It is impossible 
to say what treasure trove may not lurk over the next page and if 
that be true of a mere guide book it is a fortiori true of an 
encyclopaedia. 

The ninth volume of the encyclopaedia (O.U.P., 30s.) deals with 

* Recreations,” and it is natural, particularly at this time of year, to 

turn first to cricket. I did so accordingly, but I never got there, since 

on my way | was arrested and held spellbound by one of the most 
beautiful pictures | had ever seen. It is from a nineteenth-century 
woodcut and shows a conjurer, clearly at the supreme moment of 
his evening's triumphs. With one hand he is scattering drums, 
trumpets, flags, birds and bunches of flowers. In the other hand he 
holds his tall hat in which a docile white rabbit is quietly sitting up. 

The attendant page-boy starts back in astonishment and _ the 

audience simultaneously burst into applause and wave their arms 

frantically in the air. Naturally there was now nothing to do but 

to read the article on conjuring and very instructive it was. I 

cannot say that I felt as did Miss Pole at Signor Brunoni’s enter- 

tainment at Cranford that she “ would undertake to do all he did, 

with two hours given to study the encyclopaedia and make her 

third finger flexible”; but I shall in future be much less horrified 
if I see an Indian conjurer plunge his knife through a basket, 
which has clearly got a boy inside it, while the boy screams and 
blood comes oozing out; I shall know a trick worth two of that. 

Whatever the subject treated, so much knowledge must be skilfully 
compressed into so small a space that the writers have had for the 
most part to take “ no flowers” as their motto. Yet it is remarkable 
how one little touch of romance, if I may so term it, as opposed 
to solid information, can cheer up a whole treatise that might 
otherwise be just a little dry. Here is an example from Rugby 
football. There must be many other people beside me who have 
often wondered why Blackheath, illustrious though they unques- 
tionably are, should alone be entitled to the war-cry “Club.” Here 
we are told the reason. It appears that the old boys of Blackheath 

School formed a side called the Old Blackheathens. When this 

side played their old school their supporters responded to shouts of 

“School” with counter-cries of “Club.” and this battle-cry was in 

due time inherited by Blackheath. This is a most engaging little 

bit of history which made me happy for the day. It was equally 
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pleasant in’another way to find under the head of “ Charades” the 
poem which Mr. Elton proffered for Harriet Smith's collection of 
riddles in “ Emma.” My cup would have been full if in the learned 
disquisition on baseball there had been another little fact from 
Miss Austen, namely that dear Catherine Morland played that 
game, but this was perhaps too much to hope for. 

J was made much less happy by the article on golf. Doubtless 
everybody is inclined to be pernickety as to a subject of which he 
imagines himself to have some knowledge ; but really the author 
should know better than to say that “if he were two up and only 
one hole remained to play he would be dormy two.” Again, | 
hardly think that the venerable Braid will be pleased to read that 
golf tournaments early in this century “were dominated by the 
great English golfers J. H. Taylor, James Braid and Harry Vardon.” 
English! Heaven forbid! This is almost as if the writer were to 
allude to the great Scottish cricketer W. G. Grace. Bunkers are not 
necessarily “artificial obstacles” nor is the ball “lifted” out of 
them with a niblick. 

In reading accounts of games which presuppose little or no 
previous knowledge on the readers’ part it is natural to wonder 
how that reader would set to work to play them guided by the 
description alone. Granted the descriptions are clear and succinct 
and written in easily intelligible language as they are, would he be 
able from them to produce anything like the real thing? I have 
amused myself by fancying some young gentleman in a desert place, 
with nothing but a football, a wall and the encyclopaedia, deter- 
mining to play the Eton Wall Game. There is not a word in the 
description to be criticised, and I speak with some knowledge, having 
before now tried quite vainly to describe these mysterious rites in 
print myself. And yet I think that the game evolved would be 
wholly unrecognisable, nor would it be anybody’s fault. 

It must not be thought that, because I have been talking chiefly 
of games, they take up the whole or anything like the whole of the 
book. On the contrary there is here every kind of amusement that 
can possibly be conceived. Films, for instance, today largely occupy 
the mind of youth: we are told that 65 per cent. of children of 
school age in England go to the cinema once a week or more and 
that only 5 per cent. do not go at all. So films, as is only right, 
have a generous allowance both of pages and pictures. There is a 
superbly sinister picture of two gentlemen in black hats with black 
bars across their faces showing what can be done by the skilful 
use of lighting to freeze the blood in the veins. As to another 
picture showing “a tense moment while the murderer waits behind 
the door for his victim,” I do not think that poor grown-ups should 
be subjected to such agonies; only children have strong enough 
nerves for this sort of thing, and perhaps not all of them. 

Incidentally it occurs to me that the love of films and games can 
sometimes be harmoniously combined. As I write I have just been 
one of a surging mob at St. Andrews trying to see the illustrious 
Mr. Bing Crosby playing in the Amateur Championship. Fortunately 
for him and for the Championship the crowd at St. Andrews is 
now kept rigidly to the side lines as in a football match—otherwise 
his frantic adorers would certainly have swooped on him as they 
did in his practice round and insisted on his signing their autograph 
books before every stroke. As he began by doing the first two holes 
in three apiece, it is clear that no authority in an encyclopaedia 
could possibly have done better. Here was a chance for a pleasanter 
and less bloodcurdling picture 

There are subjects treated in this encyclopaedia which might not 
by some parents or teachers be deemed good for youth, but it is 
useless to assume too great an innocence. I am myself so guileless 
that the information about football pools is almost entirely new to 
me, but there is probably no intelligent child of twelve who could 
not have told me all about the various ways of making my fortune 
out of the penny pools. I have acquired some fresh knowledge about 
the ways of bookmakers and tictac men, which as Mr. Pecksnill 
would say was “likewise very soothing.” But 4t present I have 
only just begun —I hope to browse delightedly for years on this 
dreadfully seductive book. BERNARD Darwin 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Treatment of Offenders 


The Young Lag. A Study in Crime. _ By Sir Leo Page. (Faber. 18s.) 


Ir is frequently said both by lawyers and lav magistrates that the 
task of 4 Court in deciding whether an offence 1s proved is usually 
simple compared with the problem of what to do with the convicted 
offender. Nevertheless, the responsibility for settling these difficult 
problems is commonly entrusted to persons who—whether they are 
lawyers appointed to judicial offices or laymen appointed to be 
Justices of the Peace— have little or no knowledge of the treatment 
of offenders. It is recognised that professional knowledge is requisite 
for the proper conduct of trials and the determination of guilt or 
innocence, but for the passing of sentences no special training or 
study has been thought necessary. Recently, however, there has 
been a growing realisation that the administration of legal sanctions 
js an art calling for skill and special knowledge, and that the 
principles and practice of this art are subjects for serious study. To 
the study of this art Sir Leo Page has made valuable contributions. 
He is both a practitioner and a student, and his books on the subject 
are as practical as they are thoughtful and knowledgeable. 

The first and last chapters of The Young Lag are entitled As 
Thines Are and As Things Might Be. The author’s knowledge of 
the current practices of the Courts is based not only on wide reading 
but on his own experience as a magistrate and a prison visitor. 
His conceptions of the improvements that might be made spring 
from his personal contacts with and knowledge of many criminals, 
and from his stern realisation of the need of more effective measures 
for the repression of crime, Penal reformers are sometimes charged 
with thinking only of the fate of convicted offenders and forgetting 
the victims whom they have robbed or otherwise maltreated. It is 
because Sir Leo is deeply concerned for the protection of the public 
that he insists on the importance of studying individual offenders 
and selecting the form of treatment which is appropriate to each 
case. 

Crime is a social pest which is liable to become intolerable unless 
effective measures are taken for*prevention and correction; but 
criminals are human beings who differ one from another with all 
the variations of human nature, and the sentence which is right 
for A may be useless or harmful if imposed on B. Numerous 
sentences, recently imposed, are cited in this book to demonstrate 
the thesis that failure to take effective measures for the suppression 
of crime and the protection of the public is frequently due to the 
rule-of-thumb methods of magistrates, recorders and judges. 

The author's central object, however, is not to pillory failures 
but to assist those who are willing to learn by sharing with them 
the knowledge he has gained by personal! contacts with criminals. 
The core of his book consists of the life-stories of some young men 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-six whom he has interviewed 
in prison. They all have records of previous convictions which 
suggest that they are likely—unless quick and skilful measures are 
taken—to become life-long criminals. There are twenty-three of 
them “each having his own individuality and differing so much 
from one another as to constitute each one a separate problem not 
to be successfully solved on any mass solution lines.” 

Sir Leo takes us with him into the prison. He shows us the official 
files. He introduces us to the prisoner. He lets us sit by at the 
interview We hear the prisoner talking. We see him through Sir 
Leo's eyes and we know him as he is known to an interviewer whose 
understanding of human nature is penetrating, sympathetic, 
balanced, objective, keenly sensitive and never sentimental. The 
result is an enlargement of our experience which is saddening and 
educative. 

The book throws a vivid light on problems of penology, but it 
does much more. It sheds light on a wider circle of social problems. 
Twenty years ago it was possible to believe that the main causes 
of crime were poverty and unemployment. Today it is clear that 
there are causes which cannot be countered by improvements in 
material conditions. As we listen to these stories and hear these 


young men talking, we become keenly conscious of the dangers 
which beset society unless there is a raising of moral standards, 
a wider recognition of the importance of training and right 
discipline in the home and a regeneration of the sense of duty and 
social obligations in all sections of the community. 


A. MAXWELL. 





Romantic Antiquary 


William Stukeley. (Clarendon Press. 18s.) 


Ir is a strange and infantile propensity of the grown mind which, 
even in the company of sober scholarship, delights in producing 
and exhibiting the odd results of an irresponsibly romantic imagina- 
tion, The subject of Professor Piggott’s remarkable book, William 
Stukeley, was an antiquary who, starting with methodical field-work 
of true and lasting value, and endowed with uncommon shrewdness 
and accuracy of observation, developed a whole series of bogus 
archaeological fantasies which are not even faintly plausible. He 
was, indeed. one of the inventors of the British Druid ; although 
one should never forget the fantastic elaborations of the Cornish 
antiquary, Borlase, who is not mentioned here. His objective surveys 
and records, as Professor Piggott is careful to point out, afe among 
the most valuable documents in the archaeological heritage ; but 
his later theories are the strange and wayward offspring of a flighty 
fancy. 

This book undoubtedly belongs to the highest rank of archaeo- 
logical biegraphies, and Professor Piggott writes in a style which is 
altogether so pleasant and so genially informative that his work 
will be read with delight by people to whom the principles of 
archaeology are not a primary concern. Good use has been made 
of unpublished material from the Stukeley papers which were so 
unfortunately dispersed in 1924 and 1931, and the result is a work 
that is a most readable and entertaining addition to our knowledge 
of cultured and eccentric life in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Stukeley has often been derided for his absurdity, his Phut (“son 
of Cham ”), his Phoenicians and above all his fantastic Druids. But 
Professor Piggott very properly shows how Stukeley’s extravagances 
were by no means unsupported by the extravagances of his time, 
and also by the limits of the chronological system then accepted 
as a necessary part of the Christian faith. In these matters, where 
Bacchus and Noah were no less irrefutably associated than Moses 
and Muses, William Stukeley readily followed “the great Bochart ” 
and his “ wealth of misplaced erudition.” It is the work of Stukeley 
on Stonehenge and Avebury, prior to 1728, which gives him a 
position of true eminence in the history of archaeological research. 
Professor Piggott rightly considers that his main achievement is to 
be found in his field-work between 1718 and 1725. After that, 
or at any rate after 1730, he became obsessed with ideas of a 
romantic deism whereby the Druid and the Christian were united 
through a natural evolution of belief. 

Considered as biography this is a most admirable performance. 
In making his choice of personal detail from the Stukeley papers, 
Professor Piggott has been guided by a shrewd and lively apprecia- 
tion of character. The account of what he rightly calls the “ very 
odd ceremony ” of a strange burial in the garden under the Roman 
altar is not likely to be forgotten ; and how pleasant are the doings 
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\ Among those present 


in the June issue of the London Mystery 
Magazine are Sagittarius (who produces 
yet another delightful rhyme), Mary Fitt, 
Lillian de la Torre, Kenneth Walker, and 
of course Clorinda (with the second 
episode from her diary). The illustrators 
include Eric Fraser, Joan Hassall and Olga 
Lehmann and altogether the issue provides 
yet another 128 pages of pipeworthy enter- 
tainment. Ask for it today ! 
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f the gentlemen who called themselves “Roman Knights” and 


addressed each other with a playful solemnity as Galgacus or 
( ingetorix! This was in the earlier davs hefor the Druids had 
made themselves the masters of Stukeley’s mind and the weird 
originators of every fantasy 

And so. from the time when h abandoned th p actice of medicin 
and entered the Church (a visible transition which had tt yunter 


part ina mental chance), William Stukeley was a sad example of that 
rejection of the empirical method which has led even modern 
irchaeologists. if not to disaster, at least to positions of great 
insecurity for the most lamentable of all the hindrances to 


irchaeology ts a romantic disposition The causes of that rejection 


acutely surmuses, due to 
a deep psychological disturbance. Trom the time 
his early and honest work with Druidical embroidery, Stukeley had 
forsaken the discipline of science which alone can give archaeology 
4 permanent value and an honourable place in the study of man 
He had become a Christian Druid. Yet one cannot read this book 
without a great warming of the heart towards William Stukeley, a 
man whose very foibles were presented in a manner so charming 
and with such a purity and simplicity of intention that we never 
cease to think of him with respect. For this revival of a character 
so interesting and so attractive in his own right Professor Piggott 
certainly deserves our gratitude and applause. He has written a 
book which is doubly excellent, and which every student of the 
eighteenth century—indeed, every student of the English character 
will read with delight C. E. Vurttamy 


Virtuoso Solo 
By Aldous Huxley 


were probably, as Professor Piggott so 


A hen he overl vd 


Themes and Variations. (Chatto & Windus 


128 6d ) 


Arrer his dozen years in California Aldous Huxley remains a most 
sensitive recorder of the aesthetic emotion, and one of the most 
accomplished writers of the century. What he has added to himsell 
in his long exile and bv his patient apprenticeship to contemporary 
exponents of the Vedanta is hard to assess. Certainly there is no 
greater insight in his biographical sketch of Maine de Biran, which 
fills more than half of this book, than in his fuller biography of the 
less ineflectual Father Joseph. Grey Eminence, in fact, appears to 
have been written with the greater authority. The choice of subject 
for this new essay, an introspective French intellectual of the early 
nineteenth century, was clearly influenced by the psychological 
theories of William Sheldon, in whose hideous jargon Hunley 
describes the timid philosopher as “an extreme cerebrotonic —a 
slender, small-boned, thin-muscled person in whom the nerves and 
vital organs are uncomfortably close to the surface.” 

With this constitution, according to Sheldon, goes a preoccupation 
with thought and imagination, and with the variations of feeling 
and consciousness. But whatever his physiological make-up, Maine 
de Biran was a master of introspection, whose journal reflects every 
aspect of aimlessness and self-distrust. But as the subject of a 
biography he would certainly be inadequate, were it not for the 
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speculative variations with which his biographer has er ibellished 
the dim little theme of his life 

For Huxley is preoccupied with the mutual interaction between 
public events and the subjective world, and concerned to prove that 


not only the mystics, who have one foot in the timeless v rid, but 
cerebrotonics in general, are to a large extent impervious to the 
hoisterous currents of history that wash so ncomftortably Close 
to their doorsteps. Maine de Biran was certainly insulated against 


the shocks of the revolution, the Napoleonic dictatorship and the 
restoration ; but he played his part as an intellectual and a minor 
polity ian with a sane objectivity, and 
line when his re 


men of principle in our modern dictatorships ; 


vas not afraid to take a firm 
ison told him so. There is less tolerance for such 
the cerebrotonic’s 
independence, if it persists today, must linger on in self lrustrating 
isolation, or founder in forced compromise ; 

But Maine de Biran’s resistance to the insanities of his age does 
not offer Huxley a pretext for writing of what concerns him most 
Preoccupied with his physical ailments and his paralysing alterna. 
tions of mood, he did not indulge in psychological speculation, nor 
had he any but the vaguest understanding of the religious way. To 
develop his chief theme, therefore, Huxley must describe not only 
the climate of thought to which his introspective subject was sengi- 
tive, but also the many contemporary currents that passed him by 
His biographical sketch, indeed, soon becomes a mere excuse for 
the most brilliant discussion of experiences which Maine de Biran, 
for various reasons, never had. Only Aldous Huxley could maké 
a success of so paradoxical a project 

The shorter pieces, On a Baroque Tomb, On El Greco and On 
Goya, are the most subtle of interpretative essays. Huxley's aesthetic 
intuitions are never at fault, and his field of reference in all the arts 
preserves its old, miraculous breadth. No one after reading his few 
pages will look at an El Greco or a Goya in quite the same way 
again. His concluding essay. however, on the problem of increasing 
population and diminishing food supplies, presents an analysis with 
which we have grown familiar in the past few years. His solution 
is, no doubt, no more chimerical than any other ; and at least it 
serves to prove that, whatever the impact upon the cerebrotonic 
of the disasters of our time, his capacity for influencing the actions 
of man in the mass has diminished, rather than increased, since 
Maine de Biran made his surprising demand, for greater political 
freedom at the moment when Napoleon's armies were being driven 
from the Peninsula. J. M. Couen. 


Dryden’s Excellences 


John Dryden. By David Nichol Smith 


(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Clark Lectt res, 1 143-490 


THe study of English literature as a branch of learning has spread 
widely in recent years and must have produced many more students 
of Dryden than of old. For it is impossible to imagine how Milton 
could have been followed by Pope at an interval of less than fifty 
years without studying Dryden's verse and the admirably readable 
prefaces which he prefixed to his plays and poems. But the real 
question is whether there are now more readers of Dryden than 
there used to be, since poets are meant to be read rather than 
studied. Study is the poet’s own business, but his undertaking is to 
give pleasure, to which he may add instruction if he chooses. And 
so the question is: Who reads Dryden now? And the answer 
would seem to be: Not many. The observance of the centenary of 
Wordsworth’s death on April 23rd assumed the proportions of a 
national event. The 250th anniversary of the death of Dryden on 
May Ist passed almost entirely unnoticed, and this was not because 
it was overcast by the threat of Labour or Communist agitation 
on that day. It simply was that there were not enough to care 
But we ought to care, for glorious John was a great writer and 
a great critic, a critic so valuable indeed that it looks as though h@ 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw may be destined for the same fate, namely 
to be more famous in the end for the prefaces to their works than fot 
the works themselves. Yet no one could read Dryden's eg 
without wishing to read the works, and, if he did read them. 
would find an unusually vigorous mind at work in producing most 
accomplished poems. But he ought to find more, if it were not tor 
certain difficulties about Dryden. And one of these Dr. Nichol 
Smith is speaking of when he says, “ We cannot easily ignore his 
historical setting.” though he adds very wisely: “ Some knowledge 
of history, however desirable or even unavoidable, takes us only a 
short distance in the study of a poet, or a critic. It can never 
explain his quality or account for his pre-eminence.” And 80 
Dr. Nichol Smith has set himself. as far as he can within the limit 
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Published this week 


John Burns 


Labour's Lost Leader 
By WILLIAM KENT, F.S.A. 


cmating biography of the first working man to attain Cabinet 
Told with a wealth of humour and anecdote Burns’ story 
of value as a social history besides heing full of colour and curious 


naradoxes 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


|} ally Wu trated. 


In steady demand. 


The 


HOWARD SERGEANT 


vorthern reviewer rites we “Many thanks for the 


stimulating *“W. W.” book of all.” 


A Fuehsia Survey 
Ry W. P. WOOD 


Written by the President of the British Fuchsia Soe iety this has 


ready become the standard work on these be autiful plants 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
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“A high spirited account of the adventures 
Africa, Italy and France with a good deal of robust 


Observer. 9/6 net 
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ART OF T. S. ELIOT 


By HELEN GARDNER 


ritic of Mr. Eliot that we have been waiting for.” —BONAMY 
Spectator, 2nd impression, 12/6 net 
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By ROBERT WERNICK 
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THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK 


Selected and Edited with an Introduction by CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


THE OPIUM EATER AND SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Edited and with an Introduction by EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


Seleeted and Edited with an Introduction by JouN BAYWARD. 


A SPORTSMANS NOTEBOOK 


By IVAN TURGENEV 


A new translation by CHARLES and NATASHA HEPBURN, 


Each volume 9/6 net 
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of four lectures, to give enough of the setting and enough apprecia- 
tion to enable the reader of Dryden to see a great dea] in him. 

No one was better quatified to do so. It was Dr. Nichol Smith's 
combination of knowledge and taste that made the Oxford Book of 
Eighteenth-Century Verse perhaps the best of that series for the 
double purpose of providing the student with specimens and the 
reader with a delightful anthology. And now he has given us a key 
to Dryden's excellences, and thereby an admirable preliminary to 
the eighteenth-century poets. This book tells us what Dryden was 
aiming at, what kinds of poetry he attempted—and they were many 
kinds—and where his strength and weakness lie. You cannot ask 
a critic to do more. ADAM Fox. 


Survey of Southwark 


Bankside : the Parishes of St. 
(The County Hall. 30S.) 


L.C.C. Survey of London, Vol. XXII. 
Saviour and Christ Church, Southwark. 


THe first feeling aroused by this volume must necessarily be one 
of pleasurable anticipation. The detailed Survey of London issued 
conjointly by the L.C.C. and the’ London Survey Committee has 
already done so much valuable work to elucidate and record the 
history of London's development, and has set and maintained so 
high a standard of scholarship and book-production alike that we 
naturally turn with eagerness to see what its latest publication has 
in store for us, particularly as it crosses the river for the first time, 
and concerns itself with a district on the Surrey side. Southwark 
Cathedral, Guy’s Hospital, the territories of the Bishops of Win- 
chester and the dubious delights of the Elizabethan Bankside supply 
a welcome variety of subjects for consideration, so we know before- 
hand that the Committee concerned has, on this occasion, a particu- 
larly rich field for its labours. 

How rich, however, we have hardly appreciated until we turn the 
leaves at random and come upon drawing after drawing of graceful 
eighteenth-ceatury house-fronts, fanlights, door-heads and panelling 
that introduce us to a Southwark only too easily forgotten. The 
streets that sprang up, in the latter half of that century, on the old 
open tenter-grounds have a character of their own, with their tall 
first-floor windows, wrought-iron balconies and lamp-brackets, and 
their elegance of indoor wood and plaster-work. One does not 
expect to find in Union Street such a feature as the great double 
doors on the first floor of Nos 59-61, illustrated on pl. 63, while 
the preceding plate preserves a record of the stately house in the 
same street once inhabited by George Gwilt, the architect and 
antiquary, but demolished at the end of the nineteenth century 

Turning to study the book in detail, the reader may well experi- 
ence a certain disappointment. On the very first page he is dis- 
concertingly confronted with a small, dark drawing of a late 
fifteenth-century jug which has apparently added a thousand years 
or more to its age and presents itself boldly as a “ Roman vessel 
from Park Street.” Roman Southwark is mentioned and dismissed 
in a single paragraph, but the prefatory list of figures in the text 
states that the jug was found in 1786, and that the illustration is 
“from a drawing by George Gwilt in the Council's collection.” 
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The antiquaries of 1786 may have worked at times on the omne 
ignotum pro Romano principle, but the study of ceramics has made 
some progress since their day, and one would expect the archaeo. 
logists of the Council to have kept up with it. 


A few pages later comes another shock. Where the reader mi 
justifiably expect an account of the Cathedral Church, the Principal 
ecclesiastical monument of the two parishes under review, he ig 
confronted instead with the bland announcement that “a detailed 
survey of the church of St. Saviour’s has not been included in this 
volume, partly because it would make the book too bulky and partly 
because a number of books have been written on it, whereas the 
topography and architecture of the rest of the district have been 
much less adequately dealt with,” and a footnote cites some 
histories of the Cathedral published in 1818, 1904 and 1905. The 
reasons alleged are naive rather than convincing. This book is, or 
purports to be, the official survey of the district and the buildings 
in it, and the compilers accordingly are hardly entitled to pass 
over an important item and salve their consciences with the re. 
flection that someone else did the work quite adequately between 
forty and fifty years ago. The Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments dealt successfully with the problem of a disproportion- 
ately important building, in the case of Westminster Abbey, by 
devoting one volume deliberately to West London (excluding the 
Abbey) and a separate one to the Abbey itself, and it is to be 
hoped that the Council may find some such means of repairing a 
serious and unjustifiable omission. 

It is pleasant to see that much of the subsequent work, particularly 
the detailed descriptions and measured drawings, comes up to the 
standard set by the earlier volumes in the series, but there are 
one or two unhappy innovations in the matter of illustration. The 
plates, for instance, instead of being grouped together at the end 
for easy reference, are scattered in bunches here and there about 
the book, which makes an individual plate-number harder to find, 
without bringing it noticeably nearer to its appropriate letterpress, 
It may be queried, too, whether the Council has been quite wise 
in supplementing the photographs and measured drawings with a 
number of rather depressing little sketches which apparently try 
to make up in heaviness of shadow for a chronic weakness of line, 
and there is no doubt that the present thin-drawn armorial illustra- 
tions in the margin fall far short of the fine work for which the 
Council used to depend on the late Rev. E. E. Dorling. It would 
be a pity to think that his high standard was to be so easily 
abandoned. MarTIN R. Howmes. 


Portrait of Northcliffe 


Northcliffe in History. By Tom Clarke. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Mr. Tom CLARKE has produced an excellent portrait of Northcliffe 
(Alfred Harmsworth), and has made that great journalist live again 
to those who knew him. As I read this, to me, absorbing volume, 
I was taken back forty years, and could almost imagine | was 
watching Northcliffe making his daily comment to some member 
of his staff, from his bedroom in Berkeley Square or St. James's 
Place, speaking emphatically through one of the formidable array 
of telephones by his bedside ; or I was once again sitting by him, in 
his snorting and pulsating 130 h.p. Mercedes, rushing up the Hog’s 
Back near Guildford, at seventy miles an hour; or 1 was playing 
golf with the “Chief” on the links at Sutton Place, his golfing 
instructor, Sandy Thompson, standing some fifty yards away. This 
was no ordinary match; you were, in fact, playing two men, 
Thompson-trained Northclitfe plus the brain of “Sandy.” Some 
kind of code existed between master and pupil. A sign fron, Sandy 
implied, ““ You are swaying your body,” or “ Tighten your left- 
hand grip,” and so on. Northcliffe without Sandy Thompson, in 
those early golfing days, was like Trilby without Svengali ! 

The author takes as his sub-title “ An Intimate Study of Press 
Power,” but this does not, in my view, rightly describe the scope 
of the book. It is rather a most entertaining and sympathetic 
portrait of Northcliffe. The value of the work is much enhanced 
by the inclusion of the comments and letters of the late Lord 
Harmsworth (referred to as “ Brother Cecil ”)—one of the kindest 
men I ever khew, who constantly sought to act as a peacemaker in 
the, at times, stormy Northcliffean entourage. Lord Harmsworth 
had a high opinion of the author's My Northcliffe Diary, which 
he considered “a little biographical masterpiece,” and accordingly 
placed his “ Northcliffiana " at Mr. Clarke’s disposal. Of a special 
interest are some of the letters and comments sent by Northcliffe, 
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Susan Yorke 
“A first novel of originality, promise and accomplishment 


. Miss Yorke has conceived and constructed a most 
unusual book.” FRANCIS WYNDHAM In the Observer. 9s. 6d. 


WEEK-END AT ZUYDCOOTE 
Robert Merle 
““A deeply impressive book, as indignant and as articulate 
as a good war novel should be.”— FRANCIS WYNDHAM In the 


Observer **A moving and remarkable novel.’’— Yordshire 
Post. Book Society RECOMMENDATION. Second imp. 9s. 6d 


ADVENTURE IN VISION 
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during his chairmanship of the British War Mission to the United 
States in 1917, to his brother. 

Whatever the views of his contemporaries concerning North- 
cliffe’s political activities at home, no one can deny that few men 
have so consistently sought to improve British-American relations. 
He understood American conditions as few men. American 
journalists liked Alfred Harmsworth and he liked them. Throughout 
the United States and Canada were many city editors, sub-editors and 
reporters whom he had helped on journalistic missions to Europe 
As a result he had a chain of friends throughout North America. 
This acquaintanceship was very useful when he tried to enlighten 
the American reading public as to the immensity of British effort 
and sacrifice in the First World War, which he held were but faintly 
appreciated owing to the “ damnable policy of secrecy ~ of British 
censorship. From his earliest years Alfred Harmsworth had made 
a close study of the American scene. Many of his most successful 
ideas were in part due to his familiarity with the American datly 
and periodical Press. 

Mr. Clarke refers (p. 85) to the sale of the Daily Mirror by 
Northcliffe to Rothermere ; this step was due to the fact that North- 
cliffe’s mother told him he was working too hard and must reduce 
his responsibilities. Alfred, the dictator, did as he was told ; through- 
out his life he had profound respect for his mother’s judgement. 
Mr. Kennedy Jones (p. 74) is described as “the go-getting young 
journalist from Ulster "—1I always understood that K. J. first saw 
the light of day at Glasgow. The author correctly refers to the fact 
that Alfred Harmsworth’s choice of the name Northclifle was 
inspired “by the coastal panorama in the neighbourhood of his 
favourite retreat, Elmwood, at St. Peter's, Thanet”; the name 
Northcliffe wished to take was that of “ Kingsgate,” but Lord 
Avebury, whom Northcliffe informed of his intention, objected, 
and alternatively suggested “St. Peters” or “ Broadstairs,” neither 
of which found favour with Northcliffe. It may be true of North- 
cliffe’s later years to say, as the author does (p. 9), that none of his 
brothers “was closer to him in spirit and understanding than 
Leicester": certainly during the decade before the First World 
War, when I was intimately associated with Northcliffe, this was 
not so. His favourite brothers at that time were Cecil and St. John 

his love of the latter may have grown in intensity during St. John’s 
long illness. I never saw Northcliffe so deeply affected by any event 
as during the months after St. John’s tragic motor accident, which 
deprived him of the use of his legs. No invalid can ever have had a 
more generous and loving brother, who lavished on him anything 
that would make his life more endurable. In the years from 1903 to 
1944 it was Rothermere’s advice that Northclifle always first sought 
in matters of finance. 

The author rightly 
doubtedly Northcliffe’s greatest achievement in the field of 
daily journalism, the acquisition and complete reorganisation 
of The Times. One of Northcliffe’s “ flairs” was responsible 
for the appointment of Geoffrey Dawson (Robinson), then editor 
of the Johannesburg Star and The Times correspondent in South 
Africa, as editor of “ The Thunderer.” Two years before Dawson 
took over control at Printing House Square, Northclitle told me 
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that he had selected him as successor to G. E. Buckle. Dawsog 
who knew Northcliffe so well, regarded him at the zenith of his 
career, up to, say, 1915, as “a consummate journalist.” ( ertainly 
before Northcliffe lost his sense of proportion Fleet Street can never 
have known his superior. EVELYN WReNCH. 


Dreaming Winners 


Tell Me the Next One. 


THERE are dreams that are pleasant and dreams that are potentially 
profitable. Any man of sense prefers the former; they can be 
enjoyed for the pleasure they give. But if the latter came, a man 
(I suppose) may be excused when he wants to tell us about them. He 
should, however, remember that it is easier to be boring about 
dreams than about anything else—even family photographs. This 
is an account of the circumstances in which Mr. Godley had revealed 
to him, in a series of dreams which came to him at intervals during 
a period of three years, the winners of eight horse-races, to which 
is added a tentative “explanation” of the experience. The dreams 
did not all take the same form; on three occasions Mr Godley 
saw in his dream a page in the newspaper giving the results of the 
races, on one occasion he dreamed he saw the race itself and 
recognised the winner by the jockey’s colours, once he dreamed he 
heard the result of the race broadcast, and once he dreamed that 
he was told the name of the winner by his bookmaker on the tele- 
phone. On three occasions his dream revealed, not the name of the 
winner, but a name near enough to one of the horses engaged 
(Tubermore for Tuberose) to make him feel fairly confident. But 
twice his dreams let him down, once giving him an unplaced horse 
and once a horse that ran third. His bets gave him a net profit of 
£126 14s. 7d. 

Mr. Godley, unfortunately, is a dull man and a not very skilled 
writer ; he is rather portentous about it all. The drama is inflated, 
and the style is that of a feature article in a Sunday newspaper. 
His elaborate calculation of the odds against his experiences is 
tedious, he never put his shirt on any of his visions (he seems to have 
been more interested in selling his story to a newspaper and in get- 
ting it investigated by the S.P.R.), there is no preface dated either 
from the best hotel in Ragusa or from the workhouse, too large a 
part of the book is taken up with demonstrating that his story is 
so well authenticated that he should not be suspected of perpetrating 
a hoax, and his “explanation” in terms of determinism is jejune. 
However, to those who may be interested (not, I think, racing men) 
he gives a pretty complete account of his experiences, disposing 
satisfactorily of the hypothesis of telepathy as an explanation. There 
is One point on which the reader would like further information: 
Were there in the races in which Mr. Godley’s dreams led him astray 
horses whose names were near enough to those he dreamed to have 
caused a confusion ? MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


Burns of Battersea 
A biography by William Kent, 


By John Godley. (Gollane z 6s.) 


John Burns: Labour’s Lost Leader. 
(Williams and Norgate. 2s.) 


Mr. WILLIAM KENT is already the editor of An Encyclopaedia of 
London, and he has now produced something like a 400-page 
encyclopaedia of that great Londoner John Burns. But he has 
not written the biography that that remarkable character deserved 
In fact Mr. Kent, for all his industry and application, shows 
himself lacking in several of the essentials of a successful biographer 

among them, a good prose style, the gift of discrimination, and 
the ability to shape chunks of raw material into a fluent narrative. 
Many of these pages look as if they had been compiled from 4 
series of press cuttings, too often from the local paper the South- 
Western Star, sorted into chronological order but otherwise barely 
disguised. On p. 269 there is a paragraph recording the death 
of an old lady of 106 and the birth and early death of four children 

which seems to have no connection whatever with John Burns 
except that these events occurred in Battersea. This is an extreme 
instance ; but it will suggest the haphazard nature of the book 
Mr. Kent says that it was originally much longer and has already 
been pruned. Full of interesting material though it is, one wishes 
he had pruned it still further. 

Another obstacle to the enjoyment of the book is that Mr. Kent 
shows himself almost as great an egoist as John Burns. He begins 
his preface: “ When I met John Burns in 1938 I think he felt he 
had found his biographer,” and he goes on to suggest a daring 
comparison between William Kent and James Boswell and to tell 
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us that Johnson's Lives of the Poets were “in the vein of Lytton 
Strachey.” It is an inauspicious start ; and in the pages that follow 
Mr. Kent only too frequently makes room for personal comments 
and “asides” that could have been dispensed with, while his 
references to Burns's surviving relatives seem to be in particularly 
bad taste [hese lapses are not offset by the language of a 
biographer who announces: “| have now to relate one of the most 
piquant incidents in the career of my hero.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Kent's habit of commenting on a tall story by adding the initials 
NBL, presumably standing for “ Not Bloody Likely,” is not only 
distressing to sensitive readers but may embarrass the National 
Book League 

All this would matter much less if Mr. Kent had not happened 
upon such an excellent subject as John Burns, a man who raised 
himself by force of personality and a natural gift of oratory from 
the poorest circumstances to the rank of a Cabinet Minister, a 
man who played an important if somewhat equivocal part in the 
history of organised labour, a man whose abundant energy was 
shaped by high principles and directed for the most part to 
deserving causes. Mr. Kent has not been able to quote from 
Burns's diaries during his years of government office (eventually 
they may provide material for a definitive biography), but the 
extracts that he publishes do not detract from Burns's reputation. 
We are given interesting glimpses of Morris, Shaw, Asquith, Morley, 
Meredith and many others The diary entries and a remarkable 
letter to Mrs. Asquith leave no doubt of the sincerity of Burns's 
attitude during the 1914-18 war. Of course, Burns was full of 
faults—there is an odd hint of Martin Tupper about the character 
and progress of this sturdy, plucky, ambitious little man, endowed 
with a robust sense of humour, a gift of the gab, an ingenuous 
vanity, and a moral earnestness that sometimes appears slightly 
pharisaical—but those who knew him have a friendly feeling 
towards him nevertheless, and may not be too happy about seeing 
his strange career used, transparently enough, as the vehicle for a 
biographer’s aggrandisement DeREK HUDSON. 


. . 
Fiction 
Mr Midshipman Hornblower. By C. S. Forester. (Michael 
Joseph 9s. 6d.) 
Every Mana Penny. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
Apology for a Hero. By A. L. Barker. (Hogarth Press. ros. 6d.) 


Hide and Seek. By Egon Hostovsky. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. éd.) 


The tron Hoop. By Constantine Fitz ¢ ibbon. (Cassell. 9s.) 


Reviewers do not really enjoy being tepid in praise. They would 
much rather sing hosannas than anything else. It would have been 
pleasant to be able to discover in Mr. Forester’s new novel the 
evidence of an almost Defoe-like gift of plain narrative such as 
he has exhibited in some of his earlier books, to salute in Mr. 
Marshall an ironist of a subtler and less jocose stamp than in fact 
he so consistently proves himself to be, to welcome in Miss Barker, 
the author of a volume of short stories that attracted a good deal 
of notice, a novelist of original if as yet immature talent. But 
none of these things is, with any honesty, possible. Although all 
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three are authors of genuine ability and offer pleasure of one sort 
or another, their books are disappointing in the sense that they 
are promptly assimilated, have no after-taste and provoke no serious 
and high-minded thoughts about the art of the novel, etc. 

Mr. Forester’s Hornblower has served him very well in several 
novels of adventure by sea and land in Napoleonic Europe. Here, 
to the usual accompaniment of recondite nautical and naval detail, 
is Hornblower at the very start of his career, a skinny and gawky 
youth of seventeen, white and hollow-cheeked, as sick at sea as 
Nelson himself, cautious yet active of temperament, with all his wits 
about him and bearing the promise of a formidable personality. 
The portrait is, perhaps, a shade superficial, but done with great 
ease and assurance and, in Mr. Forester’s admirable way, without 
any excess of sympathy. Mr. Midshipman Hornblower is hung on 
a string of brave exploits, and for that reason is just a bit school- 
boyish; Mr. Forester does not allow himself the imaginative 
elbow-room he used to excellent advantage in The Gun or The 
General. Still, the excitement and the peculiarly salt comedy are 
there. Hornblower endures the tyrannies of a senior midshipman, 
all but wishes he were dead, and fights a duel at the distance of 
a yard with pistols of which one is loaded and the other empty— 
that, at least, is the arrangement. He is put in charge of a disabled 
and leaking ship, a French prize, with a cargo of rice that swells 
and swells with dreadful menace on the way from the Bay of Biscay 
to an English port. He starts a most injurious fire in a French 
privateer, an ex-slave ship He is being examined for lieutenant 
at Gibraltar when the high noon of adventure, the hour of destiny, 
the catastrophic and triumphant turning-point in his career arrives. 
With a duchess speaking in the accent of Seven Dials for passenger 
in a captured French sloop, he is caught in thick fog in the middle 
of the Spanish fleet. A rather hurriedly contrived ending barely 
rounds off a tale that is accomplished enough in the telling but 
that lacks ambition. Besides, there is no love interest, and I doubt 
whether in the ordinary way—there are exceptions, of course—an 
adult novel can do without it. 

rhere is, very understandably, no central or sustained love interest 
in Every Man a Penny either, though plenty of references to legs 
and bosoms. In this life-story of a humble, saintly and yet all too 
human little priest in Paris from 1914 until the present day, Mr 
Marshall once more persists in a curiously sniggering and adolescent 
humour on the subject of sex, female passion or frailty, women’s 
figures and so on. It is a jarring performance, which, combined 
with a too-facetious irony all through the book and a pointless trick 
of verbal repetition, vitiates the imaginative quality of what is in 
many ways an acute and telling piece of work in its informative 
Roman Catholic kind. The naive and deliberate goodness of the 
Abbé Gaston is possibly larger than life, but any disproportion here 
is balanced by the sly and surprising emphasis of Mr. Marshall's 
studies of the other clerics of the parish of Saint Clovis and of 
more exalted ecclesiastical personages. For France itself Mr 
Marshall seems to entertain what is today commonly called a love- 
hate feeling The novel is long, conventional in construction, 
touched with melodrama in its closing stages, but nevertheless both 
lively and instructive in parts. If only Mr. Marshall could rid 
himself of his schoolboy curiosity and dubious humour! 

I am afraid I could scarcely believe a word of Apology fora 
Hero, simple though the tale is in all essential respects. The book 
is carefully written, often individual and sometimes felicitous in 
phrase, but strains too visibly for descriptive and psychological 
effect. I did not read Miss Barker’s much admired volume of short 
stories, Innocents, which was apparently largely about children, but 
can only say that the grown-ups of Apology for a Hero are at 
once wildly improbable and singularly uninteresting creatures. It 
is not difficult to see what Miss Barker is getting at in confronting 
a timid, fearful, vaguely yearning Charles Candy with the crackpot 
impulsiveness of his sister-in-law Perry, but this is a mere generalised 
idea rather than a specific imaginative conception. Their passages 
of sophisticated talk, by the way, are entirely out of keeping with 
the other and more formal indications of the sort of people they 
are meant to be. As for the concluding business of the schooner 
which is to engage in Pacific trade, this is altogether too far-fetched, 
Miss Barker clearly has potentialities as a writer, but as a noveltst 
seems to have got off to a false start 

Mr. Egon Hostovsky is a Czech writer who is in exile for the 
second time. Hide and Seek consists of two short novels or long 
short stories, the first written during the war and the other some 
years before the war. Both find a theme in the notion of spiritual 
self-imprisonment and the liberating power of the imagination 


ihey are of somewhat heavy and “Central European” texture, 
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create serious and urgent problems for a parent 


or children. 


We give them Help and Hope 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


are sO popular 


The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that: there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
steady as the Capita! itself. 

Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed {6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw all 
or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}% net. 
From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 



































The Island of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
Tobermory 


This hotel is open all the year round. It is ideally situated, over- 


their seasons include Golf, Tennis, River, Loch and Sea Fishing, 
Rough Shooting, Deer Stalking, Delightful Walks, Boating and 
Short Cruises. The Hotel itself has every modern comfort including 
a Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and is centrally 
heated. The cuisine is excellent. Write for Brochure or Telephone 
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plan. 
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allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 1d. if unsealed) 
you can obtain details suited to your personal requirements. The 
plan can be modified to fit savings large or small and the propor- 
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by starting now. 
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though in each case a deal of sincere feeling comes through. The 
first brings a Czech engineer hiding in a cellar in a Normandy village 
during the German occupation to a mood of heroic and illuminated 
renunciation, the other describes the saving fantasies of childhood. 
The symbolic overtones here are perhaps a little too whimsical 
The scene of The lron Hoop is a nameless new city in the land 
of the conquered after a nameless war. The Captain, nephew of 
the conquering General, takes up his duties there, makes the home- 
less Anna his mistress, and ts involved in political melodrama born 
in the minds of crooks and romantics. The novel is a curious 
amalgam of thriller and satire, which now and then makes a real 
impression—Mr. Fitz Gibbon displays a savage honesty of mind— 
but in which the diverse elements:are not drawn into a sufficiently 
coherent unity. R. D. CHARQUES. 


Short Stories 


Dog on the Sun. By Paul Green. 


(North Carolina University Press: 


London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 24.) 
Tomato Cain. By Nigel Kneale. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Leonard Merrick Omnibus. (Cassell. 15s.) 


The Black Dog. By A. E. 


The Pulitzer-Prize-winner, Paul Green, has published a great deal 
novels, plays and essays—and his publishers do not hesitate to 
proclaim him a “ great” writer. I can only say that, not having 
read his work before, | found the superlative, even allowing for 
“ blurb-enthusiasm,” puzzling. Mr. Green writes angrily in his 
third collection of short stories ; his characters are angry, at war 
with themselves and society He also writes sincerely, but shows a 
curious lack of vitality. The repetition of anger, the hysterical and, 
in places, lushly pretentious dialogue, the overstatement, defeat 
themselves. It is like the remembered upheavals of childhood ; 
jn retrospect it is the ridiculous and not the agony that we remember. 
His compatriots writing in the same medium—John O'Hara, Irwin 
Shaw, Jerome Weidman, Dorothy Parker and the early Steinbeck 
and Saroyan—have said their pieces and said them better. As 
with Steinbeck, Green's sympathies are with the underdog—most of 
the stories collected here are concerned with the negro and “ poor- 
white ” populations of the rural South—but his anger, unlike Stein- 
beck’s, swamps his compassion. He does not seem able to control 
his characters. They move slowly along familiar roads; the 
destination—a dead-end —is always in sight. These outcasts, negro 
and white alike, share some sort of companionship, but hope is 
never present. In one story only, Chair Endowed, did 1 feel that 
Mr. Green knew every inch of the way and passed on _ the 
information 

Mr. Nigel Kneale’s Tomato Cain, his first collection of short 
stories, was published last year, and its worth has already been 
recognised by an Atlantic Award He is a young writer, still in 
his twenties, and he has more than the germ of promise. He writes 
with certainty ; he is original without being clever ; he makes his 
points without the beating of any worn-out literary drum. Enderby 
and the Sleeping Beauty, Curphey's Follower and The Photograph 
this last as good and as haunting as Graham Greene's The 
Innocent—are stories that I shall remember Enderby and the 
Sleeping Beauty tells with nostalgic tenderness and pure horror how 
an R.A.F. clerk stumbled across a tomb in the desert and found 
there the legendary palace of stone—courtiers, scullions, dogs and, 
ot course, the princess. But Mr. Kneale is not content to re-tell 
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brand of 


an old fable; 


he introduces his own particular 
humour, and in doing so evokes images that most of us, in not-so. 


ironic 


distant dreams, have lingered over. Enderby treads where we are 
envious to follow—but with surprising and disturbing results 


The Leonard Merrick Omnibus contains sixty-one of his stories 
and is cheap at the price. Here is a collection that demands com. 
parison with O. Henry, which is not—despite a current tendency to 
dismiss the late Mr. Porter’s particular genius as “ altogether too 
slick and magaziny “—a comparison to be ashamed of. Merrick 
had the first essential of the story-teller ; he could command atten- 
tion. He was a cosmopolitan ; his scene changed between London 
and New York, France and Italy, and he seemed equally at home 
in all four. It is true, of course, that he was writing of a world 
that no longer exists—a world that did not revolve round entry 
visas and exit permits, a world where, if they wished, young men 
could entertain their mistresses with champagne without becoming 
politically embarrassed and where love was not yet synonymous 
with neurosis. There are no queues at the psycho-analyst’s door 
in Merrick’s stories; his young men and women, to say nothing 
of those not so young, fall in and out of love with commendable 
vigour and abandon. The remembrance of things past is, in this 
case, the remembrance of things, for the most part, gay. Sadness 
is there, too, of course, but it is a healthy sadness ; its roots spring 
from soil that is far from exhausted. 

he last collection is a reprint of A. E. Coppard’s The Black Dog. 
Coppard is, | should say, a collector’s author ; his style is perhaps 
a little too leisurely for everybody's taste, but it is a pure style, 
consistent and beautifully moulded to suit his subjects. Passions, 
if sometimes unconsummated in Mr. Coppard’s world, burn none 
the less dangerously , his heroines, if unyielding, bewitch, tantalise 
and destroy. There is a general air of stillness about these stories— 
the sort of stillness that goes before the worst kind of storm 

BRYAN Forses 


Hereros 


(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


The 


In Face of Fear. By Freda Troup. 


Miss Troup is the spokesman of Michael Scott, and Michael Scott 
is the spokesman of the Hereros, so that this book its more or less 
a dossicr of the Herero case. It is only necessary to have a white 
skin to find the Hereros’ story uncomfortable reading. They have 
experienced the rough edge of all the white man’s arts,, from gun- 
powder to diplomacy, and the fact that they came off worst at the 
hands of the Germans is no excuse for the treatment they have had 
at the hands of the South African Government since South-West 
Africa was turned into a mandatory. The tribal life of this great 
cattle-raising community has been broken up and much of their 
land has passed into other hands. It may be difficult to judge what 
the best future for tribes like this would be, but the preseni state 
of affairs offers them neither dignity, hope. nor even a tolerable 
livelihood. As one Herero said: “The people who die are very 
many, but the children who are born are very few. It is since the 
Europeans came here that the people have been dying so fast 
Before, when it was the Herero land, there were not nearly so 
many people dying.” It is Scott's achievement that he has used 
these people to prod at the world’s conscience. How he came to 
be mixed up with their affairs, through his admiration for Gandhi 
and his direct experience of colour relations in South Africa 1s 
also part of the book. But the biographical part is only incidental 
to the main theme—justice for the Hereros EB. € 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Romantic Imagination. By C. M. Bowra. (Oxford University 
Press 18s.) 

The Yellow Rock. An aut biography by Peter Donnelly, (Eyre and 
» ottiswoode. POs, 6d.) 

Seretse Khama. By Julian Mocktord, (Staples. 12s. 6d.) 

Adventure in Vision. The first twenty-five years of Television, By 
John Swilt. (john Lehmann. — 1s.) 

The Spider. By John Crompton. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Haply | May Remember. By Cynthia Asquith. (Barrie. 1s.) 

The Autobiography and Journals of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Edited with an introduction by Malcolm Elwin. (Macdonald. 9s. 64.) 

First Love and Rudin. (Hamish Hamilton. — 63. 


By Ivan Turgenevy. 
x 
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ACROSS 7. A likely recruit for Cromwell, this 
metallurgical artisan. (4, 3.) 
1. Appliance with a cant (15. 8. This, no doubt, was distendea when 


worn, involuntarily. by the young 


lady of Niver. (6, 4.) 


9 oom fo- music (7.) 
10. Not what one heard from the modern 


sirens. (3, 4 7 13. Might be mistaken for pages when 
1]. What the Belgian capital did, contracted. (10.) 

perhaps. (8.) - 1S. They come out very early. (4. 5.) 
12. It seems a freezing poetic abrasiv: 17. “ The schoo: -nd you are one. And 

(S.) what You are, the race shall be” 
14. All the same detention did no pass (cam), €¥.5 

so smoothly in these. (5.) 18. This dramatic character lost initially 
1S. Occasions interrupted by a da of when opera.>. (7.) 

triumph. (9.) 19. Portrait of politicians, perhaps. (7.) 
16. Half way round as a matter of course. 20. An English bat, but doesn’t for 

(4, 5 England. (7.) 
19. Shelley's dramatic family. (S.) 23. Base fellow turns and he follows. (5.) 


21. One of those who produced a harvest 24. Elizabeth as she goes to Arabia. (4.) 
of royalties for Merriman, possibly. f 
, Se . aS SOLUTION TO 
ar from ar. hervic reversion , 4. . evens 
“< “Physician of the ——. Goethe has CROSSWORD No. 581 
done hi iigrimage *” (M. Arnold) 
(4, 3.) 
26. Study the law of deception ? 
27. Torch is disguised and the achieve- 
ment belongs to her. (7, 8.) 


7.) 


DOWN 
_ 3 n be met in South America lik 


++ 4 
2. Net a sincere sneer at the barber’ =N 





3. In some es thev take a bit at the 
4. Bar ' e end of this Marathon 
S. An outstanding feature followed by 2 
rich man in the air. (4, 5 
6. When curring in crosswords it 
heds the sheep (7 i> 


SOLUTION ON 


The winner of Crossword No. 581 is Mrs. E. M Warp, 6 Laburnum 
Avenue, Gainsborough, Lincs. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


Please 





The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
will YOU help this sad case ? 

CANCER SUFFERER (50229). Poor old man (71), has Is. 6d. per week 

income after paying board and lodging. Some extra foods and com- 

forts are needed as well as clothing replacements. Please help us to 

care for him. 

This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 

whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 

Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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MAY 
COMPANY MEETING 


CLEAVER-HUME PRESS, LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT £209,702 


26, 














RESERVES SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 





Tue fifth annual general meeting of Cleaver-Hume Press, Limited, was 
held on May 19th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. F. Graham Maw (chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: A trading profit of £209,702 represents the aggregate profit 
of all our departments. The balance carried to the appropriation account 
is £170,435, against the corresponding figure last year of £148,575. 
Bringing in the balance of £17,012 from last year the board had at their 
disposition a total sum of £187,447. 

We have paid the same interim dividend and are recommending the 
final dividend as for the previous year, making a total of 224 per cent., 
and the final result is that the balance of the profit unappropriated carried 
to the balance sheet is £21,134, against £17,012 last year. We have 
maintained our practice of transferring £10,000 to general reserve. 


STRONG LiQquID POSITION 


The company’s balance sheet shows a stronger liquid position and 
instead of having an overdraft as was the case at the end of the previous 
year, we had a cash credit of over £47,000 at the close of the year now 
under review. The capital reserve. the development and equipment 
reserve and the general reserve have all been substantially increased. The 
total capital reserves and surplus accordingly amount to £481,526 
which is some £27,000 in excess of our fixed assets. Current assets exceed 
by some £20,000 the amount of the current liabilities. 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


Subject to the incidence of general trading and monetary conditions we 
see no eason why the company should not continue to prosper. 


The company employs some 500 staff and workpeople and I want 
to pay tribute to the keenness and devotion which they give to the 
interests of the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a fortnight’s slow but steady ascent, the gilt-edged market 
has paused for breath, and some stocks have slipped back a little. 
The advance revealed the pivotal influence of this section on other 
high-grade investment stocks, and some of the leading equities 
have lately shown more vitality. In face of the continued short- 
fall in “small” savings, the uninspiring April exports and the 
lack of encouraging general news, the brighter tendency of the 
non-speculative groups has been noteworthy. There have been 
suggestions that the market was being conditioned for a fresh spate 
of borrowing—the East African High Commission 34 per cent. 
stock 1966-8 has been issued at 994 since I last wrote, and the first 
slice of British Coal Stock is expected in mid-June—but there has 
been no obvious sign of official stimulation. In part, no doubt, 
the better market sentiment reflected hopes of a further improve- 
ment in the balance of payments, as a result of the higher prices 
now being obtained for sterling area commodities. These higher 
prices are the outward and visible signs of the new wave of pros- 
perity in the United States. Dearer raw materials, of course, are 
not an unalloyed boon. They will raise the cost of production 
of British goods, but the rise will not necessarily check exports, 
since manufacturers overseas will be similarly handicapped. 


Easing the Dollar Problem 


More important is the fact that substantially higher prices of 
rubber, copper, wool and cocoa will earn more foreign currency 
for the sterling area and result in the remittance of higher profits 
to London. On balance, dearer sterling commodities should ease 
the dollar problem and thus aid market sentiment. But there is 
one potential market snag. The rise in commodity values is 
swelling the cost of carrying stocks of raw materials and finished 
goods, and is thus absorbing funds which might otherwise have 
been invested in gilt-edged. I referred last week to this burden of 
financing stocks when I commented on the accounts of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. The growing burden on manufacturers could 
be eased by a further expansion of bank advances, but the problem 
is hydra-headed, and a facile solution might give rise to a rich 
crop of economic difficulties. We shall hear more of this problem 
in future if the upward trend in commodities persists. It may not 
have any perceptible influence on the gilt-edged market just yet, 
but it would be unwise to ignore the potential danger. 


Shell Dividend Unchanged 


Hopes that Shell Transport would emulate Burmah Oil’s example 
by putting up its dividend were never really strong, for Shell is 
in the middle of a costly expansion programme which will absorb 
many more millions of its vast liquid resources. After provision 
for depreciation and taxes, the net profit of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group for 1949 is up from £33,227,000 to £35,732,000, of which 
£16,000,000 is put to general reserve, £7,250,000 is reserved against 
fluctuations in raw material prices and currencies, and £12,300,000 
—just over one-third of the profit—is appropriated for group divi- 
dends. Shell's own net profit is £451,429 higher at £4,828,919. 
Of this amount £1,180,037 goes to swell the reserves and the undis- 
tributed surplus, and the Ordinary dividend is maintained at 74 
per cent. free of tax. Earnings of the Shell company alone are 
just over 10 per cent. net on the Ordinary stock, but the consolidated 
earnings appropriate to Shell Ordinary would appear to be not far 
short of 30 per cent. net. If allowance is made for the final divi- 
dend of Is. net in the price, the gross yield on Shell Ordinary at 
66s. 3d. is £4 3s. 6d. per cent. This is not over-generous as equity 
yields go nowadays, but the impressive earnings cover gives the 
stock a high investment-rating. 


Taxation Relief for Burmah Oil? 

Burmah Oil's final dividend of 124 per cent. brings the total 
payment up to the basic rate of 15 per cent. paid before the 
Japanese invasion of Burma. It can, therefore, be amply justified. 
Net profits of the group, after a heavier provision for taxation, 
are about 30 per cent. higher at £2,681,942, but this includes 
£578,000 exceptional credits in respect of previous years. General 
reserve is augmented by £1,350,000, and the forward balance is 
£33,680 higher at £547,851. Excluding the exceptional credits, 
earnings on the Ordinary stock are slightly over 25 per cent. At 
67s. 6d., including Is. 44d net dividend, the units yield £4 10s. 9d. 
per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend. This is a reasonable return, 


but the main strength of Burmah Oil lies in its enormous holdin 
of Anglo-Iranian and Shell, which are worth over £42,000,000 a 
current prices. I estimate that these holdings, together with 
Government securities and other net liquid assets, amount to about 
65s. for every £1 of Burmah Ordinary stock, after deducting the 
Preference capital. If allowance is made for other assets which 
bring in a gross trading profit of over £4,000,000, the break-up 
value of the Ordinary stock is clearly well above the current price, 
Rich Men’s Stocks 

In those far-off days before the war there was a seiect group of 
equities which came to be known as rich men’s stocks. At one 
time this group included British Electric Traction, Carreras and 
Marks & Spencer. Their activities were diverse, but they had some 
characteristics in conymon—notably direction of a high order, a 
progressive expansion of trade and earnings, an ultra-conservative 
dividend policy and a pleasant habit of distributing free bonus 
shares without reducing the rate of dividend. Dividend yields 
on these stocks were low ; but holders, if they wished, could augment 
their income by selling some or all of the bonus shares. By doing 
so they reduced their proportion of the equity, but not necessarily 
the value of their investment, since it frequently happened in the 
course of a year that the price of the shares fully regained the 
bonus deduction. 

Although the ban on bonus issues was relaxed some time ago, 
and later modified to permit a maximum capital increase of up 
to £50,000 a year, some of the companies which distributed share 
bonuses before the war have not resumed the practice. One of 
those which have revived the bonus habit is Marks & Spencer, 
whose latest net profits show a rise of about 15 per cent. to 
£2,121,102—a remarkable advance, having regard to the competitive 
nature of the industry. The total dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares is maintained at 60 per cent. for the year, 
and a bonus of one new share is being distributed for every 44 
held, compared with one for every 43 a year ago. The Preference 
and Ordinary dividends absorb less than two-fifths of the net 
profit, the balance being retained for further development. At 
79s. the “A” Ordinary 5s. shares yield only £3 16s. Od. per cent., 
but the share bonus is worth about Is. 9d. a share, or slightly 
more than the net value of the 3s. gross dividend. The price of 
the shares will, of course, be reduced when they are marked ex 
dividend and bonus; but the fact that earnings increased by 15 
per cent., compared with the increase of only 24 per cent. in the 
capital, suggests that the company may be able to maintain both 
the bonus habit and the current rate of dividend for some time. 


Eastern Merchants’ Equity 

Some of the troops who soldiered in the East in wartime may 
remember the stores of Whiteaway Laidlaw in many of the principal 
towns. This company runs a drapery and general store business 
with branches in India, Ceylon, Malaya, Hong Kong, Kenya, the 
Argentine and elsewhere. In many of these places general trade 
has improved in recent months. Tea and rubber planters in 
Ceylon and India, rubber estates in Malaya and coffee growers 
in Kenya should all have been helped by higher prices for their 
products, though in the case of rubber the recovery did not start 
until the pound was devalued. For the year to February 28, 1949, 
earnings of 22 per cent. were shown on the Ordinary £1 shares of 
Whiteaway Laidlaw, and a 5 per cent. dividend was paid. At the 
price of around 12s., which is virtually the lowest for five years, 
the yield is £8 6s. 8d. per cent. The results for the year to 
February 28, 1950, should be available about the end of June. 
Shares of this type are not free from risk in present conditions, 
for even when trading is good in certain areas, currency restrictions 
may prevent the transfer of profits. For example, a loss of £47,736 
on net current assets in the Argentine owing to exchange deprecia- 
tion was charged in the accounts issued a year ago. I doubt very 
much if any profits will be remitted from the Argentine in the 
present state of that country. On the other hand, the branches in 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Ceylon and Kenya should have fared reason- 
ably well, particularly since the pound was devalued last September. 
The current high prices for rubber, tea and coffee suggest that the 
shares may be an interesting lock-up purchase at the low price now 
ruling. It seems a little odd that the quotation should not so far 
have reflected the substantial rises in many rubber and tea shares. 
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COMPANY MEETING Ss 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of United Newspapers Limited 
was held in London on May 17. ; 

Mr. H. C. Drayton (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The gross profits of the group, including dividends from associated 
companies, are £614,000, as against £547,000 last year. After deducting 
depreciation and directors’ fees the profit, before providing for taxation, 
was £543,000, against £483,000. From this group profit there falls to 
be deducted the proportion of profits from subsidiary companies attribut- 
able to outside shareholders, £116,000, leaving the profit for the year 
applicable to this company of £426,000, against £374,000 last year. 

This figure represents earnings on the Ordinary capital of approxi- 
mately 43 per cent. After paying profits tax, £95,000, and income tax, 
£200,000, less that attributable to outside shareholders, the net profit 
for the year is £185,000. The proposed Ordinary dividend is 20 per 
cent 
Over the next five years we have to be prepared to replace a good 
deal of plant and machinery. It is necessary to keep our organisation 
keyed up to the very high pitch of efficiency which the production of 
newspapers demands. Although we have written off by way of 
depreciation large sums from plant and machinery owing to the increased 
cost of replacements we shall have to do two things. The first is to 
continue to be conservative in our dividend policy and plough back 
as much as possible while being fair to shareholders, and the second 
is to raise the extra capital by the issue of Ordinary shares. As this 
money will be needed gradually. the directors’ intention, if shareholders 
approve, is to make issues of 200,000 shares from time to time. They 
hope you will endorse the principle which they have adopted of offering 
a proportion of those shares to the staff at the same price as that at 
which they are offered to shareholders. I am convinced that this is a 
wise policy and gives our staff a proprietary interest in the business, 
which is of material benefit to all concerned, shareholders and employees 
alike. 

When we turn to the current year’s results I can tell you that up to 
date our profits are running at about the same rate as last year, but we 
have a number of problems ahead of us. I do not want you to think 
that the picture for this year is black. We have full confidence that we 
shall be able to recommend the same dividend for 1950. 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 
RECORD GROSS PROFITS 


Tne twenty-fourth annual general meeting of The United Molasses 
Company, Limited, will be held. on June 13th in London, Sir F. Michael 
K. Kielberg. K.B.E. (the chairman), presidiig. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

It gives me great pleasure to record another year of steady progress 
and satisfactory trading. The consolidated gross profits of the company | 
and its proportion of subsidiary companies’ profits for the year amounted | 
to £2,109,543, an increase of £389,542 over the corresponding figure for | 
the previous year, thereby attaining a new peak in the company’s history. 
The increase in the year’s profits is largely due to a gratify!ng increase in 

| 
| 
' 
| 











the trading profits of our U.K. Industrial Subsidiaries, and to expanding 
shipping earnings. 

The m.v. * Athelduke,’ of approximately 800 tons deadweight, was 
completed in January, 1949, the m.v. * Athellaird’ in April and the m.v. 
* Athelcrown’ in July, the latter two of about 15,600 tons deadweight 
each. These three highly efficient and economical tankers have traded | 

' 
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satlisfact and profitably since their delivery. In January of this 
year we took delivery of the m.v. ‘ Athelking’ and in April of the m.v. 
Athelmonarch,’ also of approximately 15,600 tons deadweight each. A 


10,000 and a 12,800 ton tanker are due for delivery later in the year. 
There remain to be delivered, two tankers of approximately 12.800 tons 
each and one tanker of 10,000 tons. These three vessels should be 


ready for delivery during the first half of 1951. | 
With the exception of our Indonesian company which continues to | 
find conditions extremely difficult and unprofitable, the company and 
its principal subsidiaries experienced favourable and profitable trading 
conditions during 1949, 
Government control of purchases, sales and distribution of Molasses 


in the United Kingdom was revoked as of April Ist this year. Since | 
that d we have once again been allowed to conduct our Molasses | 
business in this country as Principals and for our own account. | 
The very severe and rapid decline in Molasses values which occurred 
during the winter of 1948-9 led to a ten porary establishment of prices 
at the lowest level touched since 1939. In recent weeks a substantial 
TECOV has taken place and the market is at present firm and the 


demand active both in the United States and this country. As far as the 
current year is concerned, profits for the first three manths compare | 
favourably with earnings for the same period last year, and present 
prospects for the remainder of the year look promising. | 
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zinc both in the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 
of thought that would argue that the day-to-day fluctuations of a free 
market 
that we have witnessed during this period. It is not easy to pass judgement, 
but it will be plain that the influence of United States stockpile buying 
and United Kingdom Government bulk purchasing has added a fresh 
speculative impetus to markets whose 
somewhat volatile. 
that we have witnessed during this period. It is not easy to pass judgement, 


outputs 
Immediate plans for future development envisage a widening of our 
activities, 
critical years, We can expect to see the gradual building up of our mining 
operations, harnessed to an expansion of manufacturing operations. 


forward to the future with 
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CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 








SATISFACTORY FIRST YEAR 





THE first annual meeting of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation, Limited, 
will be held on June 15th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man, Mr. John R. Govett: 

The Consolidated. Zinc Corporation, Limited, was formed at the 
beginning of last year, and soon after its formation acquired the whole 
of the issued share capital of The Zinc Corporation, Limited. It also 
purchased from The Zinc Corporation, Limited, the whole of the issued 
ordinary capital of Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited. 

The Zinc Corporation, formed in 1911 to treat accumulated mine 
tailing dumps at Broken Hill, New Seuth Wales, soon became an 
active producer of lead, silver, and zinc ores: over the past 25 years it 
has developed into one of the leading mining companies in the Broken 
Hill field—in fact in the world. The combined output of Zinc Corpora- 
tion and New Broken Hill Consolidated today represents more than 
half of the total output of recoverable lead and zinc from the Broken 
Hill field. Imperial Smelting Corporation is the sole producer of the 
primary zinc metal in the United Kingdom, and kas been largely built up 
on the treatment of the raw materials derived from the Broken Hill mines. 

The company also acquired the issued share capital of Sulphide 
Corporation, Limited, which produces sulphuric acid, superphosphate, 
and cement. 

In addition, through its wholly owned subsidiary, The Broken Hill 
Corporation Limited, the Consolidated Zinc Corporation holds many 
other important interests in Australia. 

The profit for the year, before taxation, amounts to £3,453,429. This 
result is most satisfactory, but it is only prudent to point out that these 
profits were earned largely during a period of high meta! prices, and 
that there isa background of increasing production costs, the full effect of 
which will be felt on a falling price trend. 

As the shares in the subsidiary companies were not acquired until 
April, 1949, the profits for the first three and a half months of the year 
are not available for distribution. Nevertheless, the profit for the 
remainder of the year has been sufficient to pay dividends on ordinary 
shares which will give shareholders an equivalent return to that received 
from The Zinc Corporation, Limited, last year and to carry forward 
£183,303. This figure, added to £550.621 transferred to capital and 
revenue reserves, gives a total of £733,924 retained in the business out 
of the protits earned during the year. 

The provision for taxation amounts to £2,077,727, which is 60 per 
cent. of the profit and constitutes a very heavy burden. 

Much has been said recently on the need for some relief from taxation 
to enable companies to make adequate provision for replacement of plant 
and equipment, but the importance of the question to industry 1s so 
great that no apology is needed for re-emphasising it here. So long as 
allowances for taxation purposes are based on the original cost of fixed 
assets and replacement costs continue to be so much higher than original 
cost, industry will find difficulty in financing the normal replacement of 
plant and equipment when they become worn out or obsolete. With the 
present immense burden of taxation on companies and individuals there 
are inadequate savings available for capital replacement purposes, and 
there is every reason to fear that the position will become progressively 


more acute. 


As will be seen from the brief reports on the activities of the principal 


operating subsidiary companies the operating results for the year have 


been very satisfactory. Outputs have been well maintained, and in many 
instances increased to new high levels. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 
The year 1949 was marked by violent price movements in lead and 
There is a school 
compared with the movements 


might be regarded as healthy 


price levels have always been 
I see nothing which causes me to modify my views 


reasonable reward to all our enterprises. I cannot stress too strongly 


that our prosperity must still depend greatly on American economy. 


We know from past results, that our scale of operations at today’s 


provides an economic and well-balanced range of activities. 


and given reasonably stable conditions over the next few 


We have a sure foundation on which to build, and can justifiably look 
confidence 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 








MR. A. STUART ALLEN’S ADDRESS 





THe annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
was held on May 24th in London. Mr. A. Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A. (the 
president), in the chair. 

The main part of the president’s speech was devoted to a study of the 
effects of the rise in the index of wholesale prices for industrial materials 
and manufactures, including fuel, since the beginning of the century. With 
100 as the index for 1900, the figure for 1938 became 175 and that for 
1948 was no less than 350. Without making provision for the expansion 
of industrial activity, which was admitted to be essential in the country’s 
economic stability, this doubling ot the price level within a decade 
necessitated that in 1948 the capital resources available to industry should 
be twice those in 1938 if productive capacity was not to diminish. The 
natural and the only certain means of providing the additional capital 
which the sharply upward trend of prices made necessary, was by the 
accumulation of profits within the industry itself. The factor of taxation 
must therefore be introduced, and during the 10 years to 1948 the average 
rate of taxation of profits was approximately 10s. in the £—ignoring 
the excess profits tax. 

For each £1 of taxed profit placed to price level reserve £2 must have 
been earned, so that the accumulations of capital necessary to maintain 
production were governed by the combined effect of the rate of increase 
in the price level and the rate of taxation. 

The devaluation of September, 1949, with other recent events meant 
that the trend of prices was still sharply upwards, and there had been 
much discussion of the resultant problems. The fact that replacement of 
the bulk of the country’s industrial assets had not yet become imperative 
served to disguise the gravity of the consequences but did not diminish 
their inevitability. The president stated that he was concerned to express 
the effects concretely and to indicate the magnitude of the burden upon 
the national resources which replacement would surely impose. 

He continued: —The need for the maximum volume of production at 
lower costs should accelerate replacement and modernisation, but the 
Economic Survey for 1950 makes it clear that our resources are hardly 
adequate for amortization of assets on the basis of historical cost—it 
certainly suggests no solution to the problem which I have propounded, 
which is of increasing urgency, 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT PLANS 


Tue twenty-first annual general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), 
Limited was held on May 23rd in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: At the meeting in April last I said “ Your directors con- 
sidered that since they had received during the year 1949 the whole of 
the back payment of the interest on the compensation award, which of 
course is treated in the acccunts as profit for that year, they were 
entitled to draw upon this for the benefit of Ordinary stockholders.” 
It was therefore decided to recommend a dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock for the year 1949, similar to that paid for some years past. 

The current year, 1950, will also be an abnormal year because of 
the Reconstruction Scheme, but I shall be disappointed if we are not 
able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., drawing a little if necessary from 
the unappropriated profits of earlier years. This I hope will prove 
encouraging to the stockholders who have decided to remain with the 
company. I should also add that all the present Ordinary stockholders 
will, we expect, on August 15th next receive in addition a full half 
year’s interest on £125 3 per cent. Savings Bonds in respect of each 
£100 of Ordinary stock held. However, it must be borne in mind that 
in the present year provision will have to be made for the cost of the 








Reconstruction Scheme and that the dividend on the 54 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference stock will have to be paid for the first half of the 
year. : 

Furure Poicy 


The Reconstruction Scheme for all practica] purposes is behind us, and 
we car now settle down and concentrate on the administration of what 
will be the biggest investment trust company in the Empire, with an 
authorised capital of 47 million pounds. With the ordinary and loan 
capital of approaching £20,000,000, provided by £5,000,000 issued ordinary 
stock and a further £12,249,877 loan stocks, the opportunities which 
lie ahead in performing a useful service to the community, open a_ vista 
of the widest possibilities carrying with them also a great responsibility 
to all concerned 

I again repeat I shall be disappointed if we are unable to pay a dividend 


of 5 per cent. for the current year, and I believe that those of you who 
have retained a whole or partial interest in the reconstruction company 
will have no cause to regret their decision 

The report was adopted 
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